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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> - 

Y {* GLADSTONE has replied to the Limerick Amnesty 
1 Association that, anxious as the Government are to 
carry clemency to the Fenian convicts to the furthest limit 
consistent with ‘‘the supreme consideration” of the public 
safety, they cannot advise the release of the prisoners. To 
do so would be to fail in their duty as guardians of the 
public security and peace. There is no evidence that “ these 
misguided men” have abandoned their treasonable designs, 
and this is the more important, because the Government know the 
conspiracy not to be extinct either in Ireland or America. While 
some of the memorials have been couched in the best tone, others 
have demanded almost as a right what could only be an act of 
clemency. ‘The public journals hold a tone of menace and dis- 
affection. On the whole, it would be obviously unsafe to abandon 
the policy of firm repression. Mr. Gladstone concludes by express- 
ing his conviction that new legislation will yet bind in harmony 
all classes of the Irish people, and declaring his purpose to main- 
tain by every means in his power the authority of the Jaw and the 
integrity of the Empire. 





This manly and wise declaration of policy does not come too 
soon. At Limerick, where the meeting was held and the memorial 
issued to which Mr. Gladstone’s letter was the reply, the arrogance 
of some of the crowd, carefully stimulated by some of the speakers, 
and as carefully moderated by others, was beyond all bounds. Mr. 
Synan, M.P., speaking warmly in favour of the Government, was 
interrupted by some who said, amidst loud cheers, that ‘ they 
expected no mercy from a Parliament of bloodhounds sitting in 
the capital of a foreign country.” The Rev. Mr. O’Dwyer, who 
is described as a very eloquent and promising young speaker, said 
that the political prisoners had never been traitors to Ireland, 
admitted Mr. Gladstone had already done what might have seemed 
impossible, ‘* he had arrested the attention of Ireland and made them 
hope that some justice might come from England.” “ But,” he went 
on, ‘if at this moment in their history the people should be 
again disappointed, if their feelings should be outraged in the persons 
of their countrymen, if their voices were not heard in the nation, 
if they were again made to feel that they were only slaves, then 
he (Mr. O'Dwyer) said, without threat, but with truth, that no 
laws and no measures would prevent the Irish people from 
turning their backs on England, and, if they must, submitting 
sullenly to their fate; but, if not, hoping for national regeneration 
and looking”—(the rev. gentleman paused amid deafening cheers, 
and added)—elsewhere for redress.” (Most enthusiastic cheers.) 
“He hoped it would not come to this. He hoped the ministers 
would be wise in time,”—and so forth. To talk of language of 
this kind not being threatening is insincere. It claims rebellion 
and secession as a right, and denies, of course logically, the right 
to punish those who exercise it. ‘The most it concedes is, that the 
right of rebellion may, perhaps, be waived, if the Government dees 
all that Irish agitators wish. No country was ever governed on 
such principles as these, and Irishmen would be the first to 
despise an administration which could be cowed by menaces so 
insulting. - 


The Deputies of the French Republican party have been eagerly 
urged to proceed to the Chamber on the 26th inst. and demand 
admittance, the allegation being that under the Constitution the 
Emperor was bound to open the Session on or before that day. 
The object of this proceeding was, of course, to provoke a demon- 
stration in the streets. Nineteen prominent members of the Left, 
however, have issued a manifesto, in which they state their resolu- 
tion not to “* provoke a manifestation, the development and bear- 
ing of which nobody can determine.” It would be impolitic, now 
that a movement has commenced the end of which is certain, to 
give Government an opportunity of reinvigorating itself by the 
suppression of an dmeute. ‘They prefer to meet the Government 
in the Chamber, and there demand explanation of the new 
‘‘insult ” put upon the country in the illegal prorogation. This 
paper is signed by Liberals of the most advanced type, including 
Jules Favre, Jules Ferry, Gambetta, Bancel, and Garnier Pages, 
aud has been followed by most earnest attempts to prevent the 
demonstration. 


For reasons which we have endeavoured to explain elsewhere, 
the manifesto has been received by the Parisian revolutionists 
with cries of rage. It is regarded as an act of treachery, and 
some of those who signed it, such men as Pelletan and Bancel, 
have been received in a public meetiug of the party with menaces 
and hootings. M. Pelletan was called a Judas, refused a hearing, 
and with some difficulty escaped from his friends; while M. Bancel 
was denounced as a traitor, and rudely ordered to keep silence. 
M. Raspail has announced that he stands firm to the programme, 
the Rappel and Réforme are lashing the people up to frenzy, and 
on Friday it was still believed that the old Socialist would march 
to the Chamber at the head of 20,000 workmen. If that resolu- 
tion is carried out, the most trivial incident may produce a bloody 
struggle, and it is difficult to resist an impression that an émeute 
is near at hand. It is quite possible that the Emperor desires 
one, in order to show France what it is from which he protects 
her; but if so, he is playing for stakes frightful even for him. 
There is not a force in politics so dangerous or so uncontrollable 
as Paris in insurrection, and unless we are greatly mistaken, her 
temper is rising fast. 





The North German Correspondent, which is, we believe, the 
organ of the Government of Berlin, endorses a statement originally 
published in the Cologne Gazette as to the great weight Lord 
Clarendon has exercised in French affairs. The Emperor listens 
to him willingly, and his advice “had much to do with the 
changes lately made in the constitution of France.” He recom- 
mended a ‘‘ moderate reform which would deprive the Opposition 
of its sharpest weapons,” non-intervention in German affairs, and 
abstinence from anything which might hurt the pride of Berlin. 
An old Whig of the pur sang and a Bonaparte versus the French 
Revolution,—hm! ‘That is a new combination, and does not 
impress us with the convictic . that the Revolution must lose. 


A meeting was held in the British Hotel, Cockspur Street, on 
Wednesday, and attended both by Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. 
Pusey, to promote the rather hopeless object of preventing Dr 
Temple’s nomination and election to the See of Exeter. Con 
sidering that Mr. Gladstone has recommended him, and the Queen 
approved the recommendation, and Dr. Temple accepted it, and 
that the Crown can appoint in case the Dean and Chapter refuse 
to elect, there is not very much room for the energy of the clergy 
who wish to ‘* prevent the scandal.” Perhaps that is the reason 
why they seem to have exhibited a certain superfluity of energy 
in thrusting back clergymen who went to the British Hotel 
without having made up their minds but open to conviction from 
the speeches of either the Evangelical or High-Church magnates. 
Some thirty clergymen in this state of mind seem to have been 
turned away,—discussion and persuasion not being the object of the 
meeting, but only counsels of resistance. One or two seem to 
| have been very rudely used, cries of “ Send for a policeman !” and 
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‘Turn him out!” being got up by the clerical conspirators, on 
the visitors declaring their wish to hear the arguments addressed 
to the meeting. It is natural, perhaps, that a meeting confessedly 
ealled to promote a hopeless cause should get to work at once. 
If there had been any opening for success, the clergy would have 
debated most anxiously the wisdom of attempting it. 


Dr. Temple’s reception at Manchester on Thursday (where he 
attended a discussion on the subject of the proposed ‘“* Permissive 
Bill” for excluding drink-shops from any districts where two- 
thirds of the ratepayers object to them) was a notable 
answer to the bigots assembled in Cockspur Street. Dr. 
Temple, though carefully declining to commit himself to the 
principle of the Alliance and the Permissive Bill, took the chair 
at the evening meeting, when the whole audience rose to meet 
him with most enthusiastic and prolonged cheering. When at a 
later period Dr. McCulloch proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, and preferred a request that he, Dr. Temple, would 
not forget that night ‘‘in the higher and wider sphere to which 
the Queen was about to call him,” a round of vociferous cheer- 
ing interrupted him, which lasted for several minutes, many of 
the audience rising and waving their handkerchiefs. Evidently 
Manchester knows a high-minded man when it sees him, with- 
out puzzling its head as to the reflex influence of his rise upon 
heretics who might once have published their speculations between 


the same covers as he. 


Lord Derby has been dying all the week, and it is very likely 
that he may be no more before these pages are in our readers’ 
hands. The Countess has injured her own health by unremitting 
attendance on her husband's protracted sufferings,—or rather, we 
hope we may say, on the weary but painless ebbing-away of his 
life ; for for many days Lord Derby has been unconscious, and 
not touched food. The question of the successorship to Lord 
Derby in the Chancellorship of the University of Oxford has 
been already publicly broached, in surely indecent haste, and 
Lord Salisbury proposed for that office. 


The Republican movement in Spain has been apparently com- 
pletely suppressed. All the cities except Bejar have surrendered, 
Valencia in particular having been regularly taken after some 
hours’ bombardment ; the army is victorious ‘all along the line,” 
and has received the thanks of tlre Cortes, and Prim has urged 
on the Deputies the election of a King, “if possible by unani- 
mous vote.” The Republican Deputies who headed émeutes are 
to be expelled, and apparently the Minister at War is master 
of the situation. Something, however, not quite perceptible 
to outsiders seems to restrain him from solidifying his power, and 
it is said that this is a latent dislike towards him within the 
Army itself. Many officers prefer Serrano, while the people would 
probably object to any sovereign not of a royal stock. For the 
present, till some decision has been come to, Spain is a country in 
possession of a foreign but friendly army. 





The Indian papers are full of gloomy financial statements. 
According to the Times’ correspondent, the deficit for 1868-69 
alone, which was calculated, apart from extraordinary works, at 
£1,070,000, will be £2,500,000, the difference having been pro- 
duced by expenditure on barracks and unexpected outlays at home. 
Indian officials, however, always shift all the blame they can on to 
Downing Street, and this particular charge is entirely unjust. The 
India House never, except in the most extraordinary cases, sends 
out stores except upon indent from the Presidencies, and all pay- 
ments, except those for stores, can be calculated in Calcutta as 
easily as in London. It is further stated that instead of a surplus 
in 1870, there will be a deficit of £2,000,000, owing principally to 
the famine in the North-West and a fall in opium. We have 
endeavoured elsewhere to explain the constant recurrence of these 
blunders, which are due, firstly, to the system which deprives the 
Presidencies of any interest in economy ; secondly, to the want of 
a margin in Indian calculations ; and, thirdly, to the long-proved 
imability of Anglo-Indians to count. ‘They can manage anything 
except a budget. 


President Grant has been seriously, though most unjustly, sus- 
pected of complicity in the gold speculation. The keystone of 
that speculation was a belief that the Treasury would not sell 
gold without giving notice in the papers. Mr. Fisk said he had 
assurances of this from Mr. Corbyn, brother-in-law of the Presi- 
dent, and, as he asserts, the originator of the bubble. Mr. Corbyn 
denies this, but Mr. Fisk persists, and the matter will be investi- 


President has written to the Ledger to say that Mr. Fisk ag 
ask him on board a New York steamer for private information 
that he refused it as ‘* not fair,” and assured him that due notice 
would be given to everybody of an intention to sell gold. Un. 
fortunately, this was precisely what Fisk wanted to know, and ag 
no notice was given, he thinks himself betrayed. General Grant 
it seems clear, answered in all simplicity ; but there is a strange 
want of dignity and shrewdness in many of his recent proceedings 
and he has “a very greedy lot” about him. sa 


The members of the Free Irish Church have decided three 
points of great importance this week. The Lay Conference hag 
determined that the lay representatives in the constituent body oi 
“* General Synod” shall be elected by all male parishioners ¢all- 
ing themselves Protestant Episcopalians, and not by communi- 
cants only. It also determined, in spite of a spirited protest 
from Mr. R. Hamilton, of Belfast, that women should have no 
votes. So strong was the feeling on this point that Mr. Hamilton 
declined a division, the Conference, we presume, believing that to 
give women votes would be to give them to the clergy. The 
Clerical Conference, again, has decided by a large majority that 
the laity shall have as much authority over doctrine and dis. 
cipline as over anything else, a wise as well as generous resolu- 
tion. The laity were quite certain to take such authority, and it 
was most expedient to admit beforehand that they had a right 
to it. 


The Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Trench) charged the clergy of 
his diocese on Tuesday in reference to the prospects of the Dis- 
established Church. He approved the right of voting by orders 
in the Church Body, but disapproved, but without advising resist- 
ance to it, the resolve that the representative laity shall be double 
the number of the representative clergy, on the ground that it 
would tend to render the voting by orders a regular instead of an 
exceptional practice, because if the majority of one order were 
generally one way, and the majority of the other order the other, 
voting by orders would be the only mode of giving any effect to 
the view of the majority of the numerically weaker order. Dr. 
Trench then went on to warn his clergy against any attempt to 
narrow the doctrinal basis of the new Church, which he wished to 
consist of the Prayer-Book and the Articles, as before. He even 
desired some security that it should never be altered in future, and 
talked of “loyalty to the Prayer-Book,” as if the Prayer-Book 
were a living God. We quite agree with Dr. Trench that the 
Church should not be “narrower than her Articles and Prayer- 
Book,” and that these should not be interpreted in such a sense 
‘as to exclude any of those who have hitherto ministered at her 
altars ;’—but is it so clear that it should not be wider? that it 
should not include them and some others too? The American 
Episcopal Church, for instance, has admitted those who reject the 
Athanasian Creed,—has expunged that creed from her formularies. 
Is that humble innovation intolerable? Is ‘‘ the Prayer-Book ” 
a new law of which not a letter is to be changed? Loyalty to 
a book has a very dead sound to our ears,—looks very much like the 
formula of a Church without a life. 


The policy of the Government on the New Zealand question is 
certainly very shabby. We quoted last week from the despatch 
in which the Duke of Newcastle approved the policy now so 
bitterly assailed by Lord Granville and with the confessed object 
of reversing which, he denies the colony even the appearance of 
support from home. Some one,—we suspect, though we have no 
means of knowing, writing on the part of the Government to the 
Times of Saturday,—quotes at length the despatch of the Duke 
of Newcastle referred to, and describes the inference drawn from 
it,—the inference, we suppose, that the Home Government had 
sanctioned absolutely that confiscation policy which Lord Gran- 
ville now declares that ‘‘the Home Government have always 
regarded as pregnant with danger,”—as ‘‘ a singular misrepresen- 
tation.” To this letter the Times gave a prominent place, but 
none to the reply sent by Mr. Sewell (the New Zealand ex- 
Minister) which amply sustained his position. In point of fact, 
the Duke of Newcastle's despatch in question was one of those 
structures with two doors, expressly constructed to enable the 
Government if attacked by one to run out at the other. It stated 
expressly that the Duke ‘acquiesced generally ” in the principles 
(of confiscation) adopted by the New Zealand Government, 
but then went ou to point out the dangers involved in the “ appli- 
cation of the policy,” ‘‘for which the Colonial Government must 
remain responsible.” ‘I must not disguise from you,” it ended, 





gated in Court. So strong, however, has been the bruit, that the | that if the policy does not succeed, and enlarges or prolongs the 
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sphere of the military operations, these consequences will be 
viewed by Her Majesty's Government with the gravest concern 
and reprehension.” ‘To promise to view ill ‘* consequences ” with 
4“ reprehension *” was certainly a great stroke of art on the part of 
the person who drew the despatch, as it, no doubt, enables him now 
to say that Her Majesty promised to view the present acts of the 
New Zealand Government with ‘‘reprehension.” The policy of the 
Home Government, however, speaks for itself ; that policy was not 
only sanctioned, but vigorously defended in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Cardwell five months later, on the 26th April, 1864, 
when the Colonial Minister distinctly said, ‘“* We have accepted 
the principles upon which he [Sir George Grey] has acted,—the 
chastisement of the guilty natives, the exaction of a reasonable 
indemnity for the expenses incurred by the war, and a moderate 
security for the settlement and future protection of the colonists.” 
Nothing can be plainer than that the Home Government really 
did concur heartily in the policy proposed in New Zealand, in spite 
of the back-door provided in certain despatches for a possible 
repudiation of that policy in future. 


The Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Magee) made an excellent 
speech to a working-class meeting at Leicester on Wednesday, of 
which the chief point was that whatever wealth and enjoyments 
the progress of material civilization might bring to the working- 
classes, there was no class which would really suffer more from the 
failure of the Christian spirit, if it were ever to fail. ‘* If the age 
became thoroughly materialistic, it would be a hard, harsh, grind- 
ing, selfish age, and upon whom would that hardness and harsh- 
ness fall but upon those who supplied the wants of the age by 
their labour?” It is true, bué it is, of course, no argument for the 
faith of the working-class in Christ, only at best a reason why they 
should wish the wealthier classes to believe in Him, even if they 
themselves can’t. ‘The Bishop came nearer to touching a real spring 
of conviction when he said that every man in that great class was 
exposed to the tyranny of the great mass surrounding him, and 
“it was hard for a man to maintain his own individuality of 
character in the face of a surrounding mass who were going 
all the other way. Faith alone would enable a man to assert his 
individual liberty and character against the whole world, if need 
be.” In other words, any faith that is a condition sine qué ion of 
mobleness, is faith in truth. There the Bishop touchec the 
dottom. 


Mr. Holt, the Member for North-East Lancashire, spoke at a 
great Conservative demonstration at Newchurch-in-Rossendale on 
Wednesday, when he carefully coquetted with the Protectionist 
movement, declining to say that the Lancashire distress was due 
to free trade, and declining to say it was not, but declaring there 
‘was a great case for a “ just and thoroughly searching investi- 
gation into the subject.” In other words, Parliament is to be 
asked to declare that free trade is on its trial, and that, at least, a 
possible remedy for distress in Lancashire is to decline to take what 
France can produce at greater advantage than Lancashire, until 
France consents to take what Lancashire can produce at greater 
advantage than France. Had not Mr. Holt better ask for a 
thorough Parliamentary investigation into the question whether it 
may uot be desirable, as a general policy for human beings, to 
refuse help from others, unless those others will first consent to 
take help from us ? 


The papers quote an account of an Association which is to be 
formed to watch the Police of London, and prosecute every in- 
stance of delinquency. We suppose this is a joke, but it pre- 
cisely expresses the feeling of the public. It is becoming clear 
that a bad spirit has crept into the Police, and it is not, we regret 
to say, equally clear that the new Commissioner is the man to 
exorcise it. The force may require more pay, we think it does, 
but it certainly requires a discipline better calculated to instil a 
notion of honour. We seem to be rapidly coming to the situation 
in India where the testimony of a policeman, like that of an in- 
former or a gypsy, is held to *‘ require corroboration.” 





Bristol has reduced her death-rate from 28 per thousand to 22}, 
saving about 1,000 lives a year. ‘This is due mainly to a system 
established and maintained by Mr. Davies, an energetic ollicer of 
health. Under him are four inspectors, and their mode of war- 
fare with disease is to visit every court thrice a week, examine 
every house, disinfect every closet with Calvert’s powder, see that 
all drains are clear, and once a year whitewash every court. 
Drinking water is carefully separated from sewage, and all Bristol 
has been provided with closets having strong stone shoots, and 





an “eject” communicating with a 9-inch pipe, which it is 
easy to keep clear. There are 506 courts in Bristol, yet Mr. 
Davies has extirpated typhus and almost abolished fever, and— 
what we should have thought impossible—has secured the co- 
operation of the people, so that women will, unpaid, wash their 
courts down in rotation. It is pleasant to find that there is an 
administrator left in England, though we fear in London even 
Mr. Davies would be beaten. 


The Queen has agreed, if her health permit, to open the Hol- 
born Viaduct in person on the 6th November, to the great joy of 
the City, which has, however, resolved to give no entertainment 
on the occasion. A rumour was circulated at the beginning of 
the week that the ceremony would be marked by a novel and 
saddening spectacle. All the unemployed in London were to range 
themselves in rows on each side of the streets the Queen must 
traverse, and thus, as it were, offer a silent petition to Her 
Majesty for aid. ‘The crowd so collected would, we fear, have 
been enormous, but the idea has apparently been abandoned. It 
has been strongly discouraged by the papers, and one argument, 
that the exhibition would give the Queen deep pain while she was 
exerting herself to please her people, is said to have been used by 
the unemployed themselves. Its use shows their sound feeling, 
but we wish there were some means in England through which 
misery could express itself and make itself seen. It has to seek 
its sacer vates always among the comfortable. 


Mr. Grant Duff, on Wednesday, addressed his constituents at 
Elgin, in a long and striking speech. After his annual review of 
Continental affairs, in which he contrived to hint an impression 
that disturbances might arise in France, and a conviction that 
they would not spread—has he forgotten that France has Southern 
frontiers ?—he passed on to his own department. He held that our 
duties to India were to ‘‘keep the peace among two hundred 
millions of men ;” to ‘ pit the intelligence and science of the West 
against those terrible natural calamities which are the scourge of 
that portion of the earth’s surface ;” to ‘‘ make famines as rare as 
in Europe ;” to “raise the standard of justice and administra- 
tion ;” to ‘impart all Western culture that can be expected to 
flourish on Indian soil ;” to ‘* give to all nations of the world an 
example of how a strong race should rule weak ones ;” and to 
‘‘increase the riches of the world in such a way that they should 
flow out to bless mankind.” That is a programme as noble in idea 
as it is eloquent in expression, and if Mr. Grant Duff can help to 
carry it out India will forgive him, even if exploration does not go 
on as fast as he would like, or if he does not make a “ royal road ” 
for every collector of antiquities. 


In the course of his speech, Mr. Grant Duff took occasion to 
repudiate in the most emphatic terms any idea of annexing 
Northern Burmah, but stated that the attention of Government 
had been directed to the neglected valley of Assam, ‘‘ which points 
like a finger towards China,”—a clever illustration which will be 
remembered. He stated that Mr. Cooper, the brave explorer, had 
reached Upper Assam on his way to China, and we wish he could 
have added that Government were preparing a regular exploring 
expedition in that direction. There must be a practicable route 
from the Brahmapootra to the Yangtse, and if we could only find it 
and come to some arrangement at Pekin about caravans, we might 
have a trade of millions ard turn Assam into a garden. It is 
just the place for Chinese -mmigrants, and for every pound of tea 
grown there is a straight, swift water-road to the ocean. Mr. Grant 
Duff has been studying Indian harbours. Will he just remember 
that we want a seaport for the Brahmapootra? It will pay 
better than Coconada or any other place on that wretched Madras 
coast. 


The people of Cattaro are up in arms against the Austrian 
Government. The pretext is the new conscription for the 
landwehr, the real reason that the Montenegrins behind want 
an outlet of their own to the sea. They are clients of Russia, 
which just now wants to give Count von Beust a lesson,—that he 
had better not disregard St. Petersburgh quite so much, It is 
believed the insurrection will require a considerable force, perhaps 
10,000 men, as the citizens have fled to the mountains, where they 
can defend themselves. ‘The arrangement which gives that long 
strip of sea-coast to Austria, thus shutting out all -uropean ‘Turkey 
from the Adriatic, is geographically an odd one, but for the present 
it suits Europe. 


Consols were on Friday evening 933 to 93}. 
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THE IRRECONCILABLES AND THE IMPATIENTS. 


HE Reds of Paris, who are hooting M. Bancel and declar- 
ing M. Pelletan a Judas, ill-advised as they are and 
disastrous as their action is likely to prove, have some reason, 
or rather some provocation, for their rage. Nothing is ever 
gained by a refusal to comprehend one’s opponents, and the 
case of the party of the Rappel is not fairly represented in 
England, where, in fact, they are considered mere madmen. 
That party, during the late elections, possessed in some districts 
of Paris a clear majority and in others held the balance of 
power. Naturally they required their candidates to support 
their project, which was not the conversion of the Empire 
into a constitutional monarchy, but the supersession of 
the Empire by a Republic “Democratic and Social,” that 
is, a Republic in which the forms of equality should 
be as rigidly preserved as its substance, and in which the 
masses should be guaranteed against hungering while the few 
are fed, in which, that is, the realized property of the whole 
people should be pledged to prevent want of work from 
implying death by starvation. It is so pledged at this 
moment in England, where we are paying £7,000,000 a year, 
a sixpenny income-tax, to keep our poor alive. A tax like 
that would satisfy the ery of the French workmen, provided it 
were spent in providing work, and not given in debasing charity, 
and for Englishmen to declare that such a demand is fatal to 
property is almost silly. We dislike and distrust the Poor 
Laws, but it is not to the rich that they are fatal. The Reds may 


but they at least made them clear. They did not want 
“liberty as in England,” but a State without rulers save such 
as it elected for itself from day to day, without nobles, without 
superior classes, and with a strong Poor Law, the two demands 
implying, of course, the extinction of the Empire. All the Pari- 
sian Deputies virtually pledged themselves to that as an ideal, 
and that was what the electorate expected them to seek. The 
Legislature, however, met, passed certain votes, created a com- 
motion which daunted the Court and greatly increased the 
sense of expectation, and finally secured—what? For the 
present, nothing at all, and for the future, at best only a 
possibility of constitutional monarchy, for which no Parisian 
asked them, which seems to a genuine Republican of Paris 
rather more hostile to his ideal than the Empire. For the 
moment even this is not attained, but a single man, “ Louis 
Bonaparte,” as the Reds call him in very childish wrath, is as 
much master of them and of France as ever he was, and if he 
ceases to be master, is still to be monarch, with a court, titles, 
pensions, a priesthood, difference of classes, all the things 
your genuine Red detests and scorns, as rampant as ever. We 
do not wonder that the Parisian, who is neither a patient nor 
a confiding being, and who has lost the faculty of loyalty, 
“mocks himself” at the situation, grins with rage, and is 
ready to tear in pieces people who, as he thinks, are ready, 
if better may not be, to accept such a compromise. The 
Left is ready. It is impossible to interpret the manifesto 
of the Deputies in any other sense than this, that they 
believe they can secure liberty through a Parliamentary 





rents already exorbitant rising every day, the rich becoming 
richer—the old families, for example, are becoming million- 
aires—the favourites of the Empire rioting in luxury, while 
the poor are more heavily taxed by the rise in prices, 
They see a conscription which reaches everybody, yet pro- 
duces no grandeur for France abroad. One-half at least of 
these evils are either unavoidable, or can be explained into 
benefits; but these are the things the Parisian Reds think 
they see opposed to them, while on their own side they see 
representatives who say it is expedient that these things 
should continue, provided only that the Master’s power be 
exercised by a Minister. 

We do not wonder in the least at the rage of the workmen, 
and doubt very seriously whether it will exhale so harmlessly 
as most of our contemporaries seem to believe. There is 
something in the tone of the Reds, in their speeches, in their 
writings, which suggests to us that they mean mischief; that 
they are aware that ‘‘ the people,” for the first time since 1852 
—a date, be it remembered, which no workman under thirty 
can recall—are responding to their appeals; that they may 
yet resolve to try conclusions with the Empire in the streets, 
It is all very well to say the attempt would be a mad one, 
and that the soldiery would put down any ¢meute. That 
consideration did not stop the miners of Aubin only last week 
from charging soldiers armed with the chassepot, soldiers in 
rank before them, actually visible to their eyes, with nothing 
but bits of iron to fling at their heads, and it would not stop 


'a Parisian mob for one moment. If they have really risen 


be wrong in their demands—we think that in part they are— | to the temper which thinks itself challenged, or have been 


excited to the point at which Frenchmen do not think at all, 
they willcharge, if they are all shot down the next moment, 
and the man who confidently predicts the result under- 
stands little of France. The soldiers may win in half-an- 
hour—their power to win was never so complete—but the 
soldiers are conscripts, they have breathed the air of Paris ;—a 
doubt, a hesitation, a cry of “ Fraternity!” and all may be over 
with the Imperial throne. Whether the temper of the people 
has risen to that point is the most difficult of questions, for 
the answer really depends upon this,—has the dislike for 
the Empire now acknowledged to exist in Paris any deep 
tincture of contempt? If it has, the effort will be made; 
and there are many signs that it has, the principal of 
them being that the ablest Liberals in France think so, that 
leaders of strong Republican opinions deem it needful to 
appeal passionately to the people against violence; that the 
cruelty which among Parisians usually implies scorn has 
come to the surface in savage jests on the Emperor's bodily 
sufferings; and that the respectable show no desire to stir 
a foot in defence of the Empire, look on as at a gladia- 
torial exhibition in which they are not participators. That 
indifference, an indifference as of men who cannot bring them- 
selves to care for what they, nevertheless, will not attack, was 
the fatal symptom in 1848, and it is reappearing. Nobody 
says ‘ Let us defend the Empire.’ It is only, ‘ Let us kill it in 
due form, in the operating theatre, the Legislative Chamber, 
and not vulgarly in the streets.’ The Left has been hooted 
for its manifesto, but look what that manifesto says :—“ When 


battle, can even demand, as they say with more heat than | a great revolution, a pacific revolution, has commenced, when 
real vigour, satisfaction for the “insult” passed upon the | we daily perceive more clearly the inevitable issue, it would 


nation in postponing the meeting of the Representatives 
Most sensible and most expedient, says the Z%mes, and we 
cordially agree. But the sensible and the expedient is not 
what Paris sent representatives to secure, but an ideal, 
and it thinks itself betrayed. It is not betrayed at all, 
from our point of view; but let us look at it, for 
one second, from theirs, and try to see what the 
Parisians as distinguished from the French think they 
see. They see a failing statesman, never loved and now 
disliked, master of France, governing all things, but 
settling nothing; leaning on a detested Minister just dis- 
missed by the electors; swayed, or seeming to be swayed, by 
a wife who is believed to be as devout as a Spaniard ; appoint- 
ing great soldiers to commands where the enemies must be 
the people ; surrounded by a Court of wealthy favourites, few 
of whom are distinguished either for abilities or character, and 
discussing only how little liberty may be given to the people, 
denying, for instance, that he intends to repeal the exemption 
of officials from the law. They see an Empress travelling at 
vast expense to the State on a mission of ceremonial. They 





be bad policy to supply the Government with any pretext 
for gaining renewed vigour by means of an émeute.” In other 
words, the Empire is effete, and in Paris effete things are 
despised. Ps 
Our impression, therefore, is that the balance of probabili- 
ties is in favour of a serious outbreak in Paris either on the 
26th inst., when Raspail threatens to march in state to the 
Chamber, or o some other day before the Session,—that once 
opened, France, as distinguished from Paris, regains its hold 
upon affairs—and the impression is the stronger because it 18 
most reluctant. We cannot conceive a more immoral piece of 
political gaming than a descent into the streets just now would 
be, even from the Republican point of view. The Republicans 
know perfectly well that the Moderates are nearly as irritated 
as themselves. They know that a clear majority of the 
representatives are determined that personal power shall 


'end, and might easily be induced to include the dynasty 


in their determination. They know that the Emperor cannot 
meet the Chambers with a strong Ministry, for he has not 


| the men ; they know that a plebiscitum would now fail, and 


see M. Haussmann still supported in vast evictions, paid for | that authority must either accept their terms or abdicate ; 
by taxes on the food and drink of the people he evicts; andj and yet they seem 


prepared to risk a struggle in which the 
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chances are at least ten to one against them, and in which 
defeat might almost rebuild the throne. We do not think it 
would, for we cannot forget the silent, relentless, life-long 
sentence which France passed upon Cavaignac, the one man 
who, in our time, has had the power and the will to build up 
in France a sincere Republic ; and Napoleon, in the event of 
insurrection, must strike as Cavaignac struck. But the struggle, 
with such a termination, could but postpone liberty; could 
but inaugurate again the policy of repression, to be abandoned 
-only after further changes, each of them amounting to a revo- 
lution. It is folly, or worse, to run such risks merely to gain 
a little time,—for insurrection is as possible in the last 
resort as in the first ;—it is an outrage on liberty, to deprive 
France of her clear right to decide on her government 
for herself, and to force on her the decision of her own 
capital. The true policy is that indicated by the Left, to 
await the opening of the Session on the 29th November, and 
as the first act to dismiss the Ministers who sanctioned an 
unconstitutional prorogation. The Emperor must either 
accept that vote, in which case the Chamber will at once be 
Sovereign ; or he must refuse, in which case the Chamber, 
instead of a mere party, might justifiably appeal to the 
people. We greatly fear, however, that this advice, which 
comes from the Irreconcilables, will be rejected in favour of 
that which comes from the Impatients. 

It is a remarkable proof of the tension of political feeling in 
Paris that a programme attributed on all sides to M. Rouher 
was rejected without discussion. The facile Minister offered 
through his organ to concede all the great guarantees of 
liberty, even the right of action against officials—which 
Cavour, for instance, refused—but the offer, which would 
hardly have been made without the Emperor's assent, was 
scarcely looked at. The Impatients would not have the Em- 
pire, the Irreconcilables would not have a programme from 
above, and the Third Party would not have M. Rouher, bring 
he never such beautiful gifts. The instant rejection of this 
offer, like every other symptom visible in France, looks to us 
as if the hour of compromise had passed away, as if, whether 
in the streets or in the Chamber, the duel between the Empire 
and the people were to be fought out to the last. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FENIANS. 


\ HY everybody seems to expect Mr. Gladstone to act 

weakly, and is surprised when he acts,—as he always 
does,—with strength and pertinacity, it is not very easy to 
say. Perhaps because everyone knows him to be a con- 
scientious Minister,—a morbidly conscientious Minister,—and 
the world is apt to have a gentle contempt for conscience. 
And doubtless a scrupulous conscience such as Mr. Gladstone’s 
isapt to delay decisions,—sometimes unduly. A man who 
wants to see his duty clearly is a long time weighing the pros 
and cons of the case, while a man whose conscience is chiefly 
in his under-jaw, like Lord Palmerston, will rap out his 
decision, and very often the right decision, without any con- 
sideration at all. But it is a vast mistake to suppose that 
because Mr. Gladstone ponders and hesitates with scrupulous 
anxiety over questions of moment, he will either come to 
the wrong conclusion, or be at all likely to change it 
when he has come to it. We don’t believe Lord John 
Russell himself was less likely to have given in about 
Dr. Hampden than is Mr. Gladstone about Dr. Temple. 
We are quite sure that Lord Derby would have been 
even less unlikely to have given in about the Fenians 
than Mr. Gladstone now that he has made up his mind, 
and set the seal of the Government on a policy of firm re- 
pression. Conscience is apt, no doubt, to be a dilatory prin- 
ciple, for it is a kind of artistic sense, and all artistic sense 
takes time and musing to work itself clear. But once clear, 
it is far less liable to be unsettled and swayed by noisy 
clamour than the mere fiat of a man of strong will and pre- 
Possessions, which the tardy lights of subsequent reasonings 
may only too easily shake. 

We are quite clear—indeed, we were five weeks ago—that 
in this matter Mr. Gladstone’s decision is the right one. Any- 
thing more absurd than the assertion of some of the Irish 
papers that a Government which wishes to govern Ireland in 
the same spirit in which, without a Union, Ireland would 
govern herself, must pardon the Fenians, we never heard of. 
Would such an Irish Government pardon causeless and danger- 
ous insurrection against itse/f? And did anyone ever hear of 
an absurder dogma than that the existing Government should 
ab initio so completely concede its own injustice as to re- 





fuse to use on its own behalf the ordinary penal weapons 


which any substitute for it—Fenian, American, what 
you please—would inevitably apply with the greatest 
stringency and determination? [If we are to govern 


Ireland, as Ireland, if separate, would govern itself, or as 
England now governs itself, we should never for a moment 
entertain a question of releasing men who not only do not 
regret the crime of which they were guilty, but whose sup- 
porters speak of it as a merit, and are ready to ery encore if 
their heroes should be released to-morrow. The “gentle and 
loving soul of Kickham,” as Mr. Henry Matthews, the Fenian 
representative for Dungarvan, was pleased, if we remember 
rightly, to describe the spiritual principle of one of the con- 
spirators, is still, no doubt, as gentle and loving to Fenians, and 
as much the reverse towards the Government, as when the 
body belonging to it was first immured. We do not say, and 
do not think, that this attitude on the part of Mr. Kickham’s 
soul involves any deep—perhaps, looking to the man’s life and 
education, any—amount of moral guilt. But we do hold 
that to release the bodily organization through which that 
“gentle and loving soul’’ speaks to other likeminded souls 
not under such artificial restraints, without any pretence even 
that the purpose which animates it is changed, and with Ire- 
land still in a highly inflammable condition, would be the 
act of a government which did not feel its heavy responsibility 
for the peace of the Empire. 

Indeed, when people say that any government should be in- 
fluenced, in administrative acts, like the use of the prerogative 
of the Crown in regard to mercy, by public opinion, they com- 
pletely forget that public opinion in the vague form in which 
it appears as the outcome of public meetings, articles in the 
press, and other such indications of public sentiment, is a totally 
different thing from the public opinion which instructs mem- 
bers of the Legislature and indirectly makes laws. The 
latter is a responsible public opinion, which is sifted and 
moulded with a view to action, and is expressed by men who 
know that the consequence of a mistaken policy will probably 
recoil upon themselves before long. But these ebullitions of 
popular wishes, never deliberately canvassed in relation to the 
effect on society,—all the responsibility of weighing con- 
sequences of that kind is always left to the Government 
memorialized,—is a very different matter. An irresponsible 
public opinion is entitled to no sort of constitutional power, 
and should be regarded by a minister merely as an index 
of the tendencies actually at work, and not in the least as an 
authority to which any deference is due. The responsibility 
belongs wholly to the Administration, which could not throw 
off any part of it on this inorganic and incoherent form of 
public opinion, in case the issue should be mischievous. Now, 
bearing in mind the vast difference between deferring to a 
public opinion legislatively expressed under all due sense of 
responsibility, and deferring to a public opinion of the uncer- 
tain, inchoate, and irresponsible kind, it is obvious that the 
Government could only rightly regard the Amnesty speeches 
which have been reported, and the amnesty memorials which 
it has received, as the subject of a sort of politico-chemical 
analysis, to determine whether or not the public sentiment 
was in such a state as to menace any danger to the peace of 
Ireland as a consequence of the release of the Fenians. 
Looked at in this light, no doubt the speeches and memorials 
were matters of great moment. No one doubts that if 
these probably much more unfortunate than guilty men could 
be discharged at once, without evil consequences, it would 
be both a generous and wise policy to discharge them. But 
it is essential to know that lenient treatment and remissions 
of punishment would not lead to greater audacity and speedier 
rebellion. If the meetings, and the speeches, and the line of 
the agitation generally had shown that, though these men were 
greatly pitied and liked in Ireland, there is now no practical 
sympathy with their aims,—that the society into which they 
were discharged would prove a non-conductor, so to speak, for 
their aspirations, then it might have been as safe to let them 
out, as it is said to be to distribute grains of gunpowder, 
according to Mr. Gale’s process, through the powdered glass 
which prevents it from accumulating into inflammable masses. 
But, as everyone knows, the analysis of the Amnesty agita- 
tion has only shown the exact reverse of this. The language 
used towards the Fenian sufferers has been too often the 
language of hearty sympathy. Even Members of Parlia- 
ment like Mr. G. H. Moore have all but defended and 
panegyrized their actions, have quite defended and pane- 
gyrized their spirit. The Government have found that 
to liberate prematurely the Fenian prisoners would be— 
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not to distribute gunpowder through powdered glass, but 
to distribute sparks through gunpowder, and their evidence 
for this fact is the Amnesty agitation itse//. The very speeches 
and addresses made to obtain the liberation of the prisoners 
were so many telling warnings to the Government not to 
acquiesce. Like the words of a man in delirium who calls out 
for his horse, the very sentences which urge pardon contain 
the amplest evidence that to grant it would be insanity. Mr. 
Gladstone’s refusal does not come too soon; but it is admir- 
able in tone, and will strengthen immeasurably the apprecia- 
tion felt for any boon he may offer to Ireland. Ireland herself: 
would not value justice extorted from a Minister so weak as to 
ignore his responsibility for Ireland’s peace. From the man 
who has firmly refused to release the Fenians, the land 
measure will come with a double grace. 





THE TORIES’ “SELF-DENYING” PROGRAMME. 


MMVUE Quarterly seems, after a long and curious hesitation, 

to have finally thrown Mr. Disraeli overboard. In a 
paper, evidently written either by Lord Salisbury or some one 
whom he inspires, the great Conservative organ develops a 
new and, we are bound to add, a somewhat noble programme, 
one, however, which tacitly assumes as the condition of its 
success that Mr. Disraeli shall be either in Heaven or in the 
House of Peers. The great Conservative party is to be recon- 
structed without him. The writer urges all true Conserva- 
tives to recognize accomplished facts, and to act upon the 
principles they at heart entertain, to dismiss the delusions by 
which for two years they have been misled, and, of course, as 
a consequence—though this is implied rather than expressed 
—to cashier the leaders who fostered those delusions. He 
would have them acknowledge frankly that the Reform Bill of 
1867 was a frightful blow, that “the residuum” is unmis- 
takably Radical, that Mr. Gladstone is followed by a crush- 
ing though heterogeneous majority, and that the Premier 
himself is no monster of evil, but a sincere though most 
dangerous politician. Having cleared their minds of those 
cobwebs, he would have them pass two self-denying ordinances, 
—reject finally and for ever the alliance of the ultra-Radicals 
who will only help them at a price which it is ruinous for 
Conservatism to pay, at the price, that is, of outbidding 
Whigs; and abandon the idea of taking office until time has 
brought them a clear and an honest majority, a majority not 
secured “by perpetual political mendicancy, begging votes 
from bench to bench.” The party, in fact, must revive “the 
spirit which was matured by the self-denial of the Whigs in 
the fifty years’ exclusion from power which followed 1784.” 
If they can but rise to the height of this resolve, can. that is, 
but maintain their principles careless of personal consequences, 
then the writer believes their triumph is ultimately assured, 
for the nation will sway round to them. The alliance between 
Dissent and democracy is drawing to a close, and with its ter- 
mination a most powerful impulse will be withdrawn from 
the dominant party. The abnegation of office will increase 





the moral weight of Conservatives, while the party will inter- 
mediately, though defeated, still be immensely powerful. It 
will act as the “ fulcrum” through which the Whigs and the 
propertied Liberals can bring their weight fully to bear in| 
moderating both the pace and the policy of the apparently | 
ruling Radical party, can insist that their own reluctance to! 
change too much shall be considered, even when they are | 
apparently moving with the stream. | 

We cannot, as honest politicians, affect to deny that this is | 
a programme deserving of some admiration, if only for its | 
disinterestedness. It is easy to say that those who put it forward | 
have little to gain from office except hard work and responsi- | 
bility, and that rooms in Downing Street are no object of | 
ambition to the owner of Hatfield House; but strong men | 
desire power, and there can be no function more irritating | 
to men conscious of capacity than a lifelong advocacy of 
principles which are perpetually voted down. But it is, never- | 
theless, an easier task than the abandonment of those principles ; | 
and the policy thus shadowed forth could, in the long run, 
scarcely fail to succeed. The Conservative party so led would, 
for the first time since Sir Robert Peel’s death, touch earth, 
place itself en rapport with the true feeling of the British 


| 


people. That feeling clearly is that, for the present, Radi- 
cals must govern, that there is work to be done which 


none but they can do, that our institutions must be 


more closely harmonized with the needs and the prin- 
ciples of our time, and that Mr. Gladstone alone in England 
is competent to commence the painful and dangerous, but | 





necessary task. It must be remembered, too, that English- 
men, slow as they are and fond as they appear to be of com. 
promise, seldom do work imperfectly, and that the completeness 
and rotundity of Radical principles have a secret charm. But 
with all this, there lingers not only in this or that section of 
the people, in squires, or fundholders, or agriculturists, but in 
all, a distrust of express speed, a wish that heavy breaks should 
be always applicable to the coach, a great hankering for full- 
ness of discussion, and for a thorough examination of details, 
The plan of voting in silence will not do when the votes are on 
questions less exhausted and less thoroughly comprehended 
than the abolition of the Irish Church. There is a Conserva- 
tism, a reluctance to change because it is change, in England 
which is not now dominant, which possibly will never be domi- 
nant again, but which strives and struggles for expression, and 
would exactly find it in such a party, organized not to intrigue 
for office, but to express one of the two great and permanent 
impulses of the nation. That vast mass of resisting power 
with which in this country it is so difficult to deal, partly 
because it is so incoherent, partly because it is so inarticulate, 
would range itself quietly and gradually behind such a party, 
and would find in it a truthful as well as an adequate 
mouthpiece of its wishes and its fears, would, we doubt not, 
always be able so far to check movement as to compel 
the movers to consider whither their motion tended. More 
than this just at present would be disastrous, but more 
than this is at present impossible, and true Conservatism 
does not at present secure even as much as this. It is 
so powerless in the Commons that it is compelled to fall 
back upon the Lords, a process which is just like damming 
a stream in order to diminish the volume of its waters. 
Ultimately, moreover, as the great objects of to-day are 
secured, the lassitude, the desire to pause, which is the 
English substitute for the Continental reactions, is sure to set 
in, and the party of resistance might for a time claim office 
without the surrender of any of its principles, and with the 
full approval of the majority of the electors, that is, with the 
power as well as the right to think for itself. 

But though we admit that this is a policy which might 
succeed, and which would certainly restore to the Conservative: 
party much of its coherence and its dignity, is it one that cam 
by possibility be accepted? Would not its adoption destroy 
the party organization altogether? No doubt the rank and file 
of the party, consisting as it does mainly of the rich and well- 
placed, is very indifferent to office ; but it contains quite the- 
regular proportion of professional politicians, and more than 
the fair number of lawyers, who, though sincere in their Con- 
servatism, want before all things to get on. The “ transfer 
of their services to some more hopeful banner,” which the 
reviewer avowedly expects, would greatly thin the Conservative 
ranks, and probably dishearten the allies they most require, 
the ambitious young men who at first could join either party 
without much discredit to their sincerity or injury to their 
consciences, who have only tendencies, and not convictions. 
This objection is serious, but like the Reviewer, we cannot 
consider it absolutely fatal. It would operate mainly for the 
first few years during which the party confesses that it has no 
chance of power, for the place-seekers are quite keen enough 
to perceive when the reaction is drawing nigh. Any loss 
of strength from this cause would be amply compensated by 
the solidity and prestige which would result from the winnow- 
ing process, and by the adhesions which would gradually accrue 
from among those Liberals whose basis of thought on all but 
special subjects is Conservative, men, for example, to take the 
very best case, of the stamp of Sir Roundell Palmer. Nor is there 
very much to fear from that “other and nobler class, ardent 
aspirants for fame, carried away by the excitement of the 
political game,” for as the history of the Whigs has shown, if 
wisely led, they also can be taught to wait. The real defect 
of the self-denying programme is not there, but lies in the 
difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of finding leaders. 
True Conservatism not desirous of office but very desirous of 
quiet is so apt to be inarticulate. In almost all periods the 
party has had to engage the services of soldiers of fortune, 


'who want either plunder or pay, and just now it is singularly 


ill off for chiefs who can debate. There are plenty of Peers 
more or less competent, but in the Commons Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy is almost the only man who could consistently lead a 
party with such a programme, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
would have very ineffective lieutenants. Sir 8. Northcote 
Mr. Ward Ilunt, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Cave, are hardly the men 


to fight such a battle as this successfully, a battle in which 


success will depend not only upon conduct, but upon the 
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thorough explanation of that conduct to the people at large. | 


The self-denying Whigs were orators. Parliamentary conflict | 
is, after all, a conflict in which inferiority of the tongue on 
one side is nearly as dangerous as inferiority of weapons in a 
campaign, and in this particular struggle the Radicals carry 
the latest and most improved arms of precision. Their fire was 
scarcely ever so fatal, or so deafening, that of the Tories scarcely 
everso weak. And then—for this, after all, isthe most real of 
all obstacles—supposing the programme accepted, and the party 
reorganized, and Lord Salisbury its avowed head, what is to 
become of Mr. Disraeli? Is it possible to obtain his consent 
to an arrangement the basis of which is the repudiation of 
his strategy, or how does the Reviewer propose to dispense 
with it? If the Member for Buckinghamshire were, as we 
said, either in Heaven or the Upper House, a Conservative 
party might be formed with the Volunteer motto on its 
banner, “For defence, not defiance”; but self-effacement 
has never been one of Mr. Disraeli’s political designs. If he 
is included in the programme, every one will know that the 
policy of self-denial is a policy of pretence; if he is excluded, 
God help the Tory standard-bearers, for the breeze from 
behind will be worse than the enemy in front! 


THE AGITATION AGAINST DR. TEMPLE. 


HE only excuse for the agitation against Dr. Temple is the 
old excuse, that on questions of orthodoxy and heresy 

men really seem not to understand the meaning of either acts 
or words,—magnifying the most petty objects into the most 
terrible, and, like superstitious people on a dark night, mis- 
taking sign-posts for ghosts. There is no more pitiable 
occupation than perusing the cackle in the Standard and else- 
where on the subject of Dr. Temple’s sins. One man insists 
on Dr. Temple not having printed the Spirit of God with a 
capital S for Spirit, and thinks it indicative of some awful 
scepticism. Another man, in another paper, asks how Dr. 
Temple can reconcile his hearty language in laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a Wesleyan Chapel when he “ wished success to 
the cause with all his heart,” witlr the Bishop's vow to “ drive 
away all erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to God’s 
word.” A third man thinks that Dr. Temple’s view, that the 
spirit of faith has in modern times “turned inwards,” and 
that it would be very difficult for us now to have recognized 
Christ had he delayed His coming till now, is very shocking and 
heretical. In a word, all the small intellects in the Church 
that believe in their own orthodoxy are pecking hungrily away 
at Dr. Temple’s very few public sayings and doings with 
an inquisitorial minuteness and a complete oblivion of 
what they have to prove and the sort of evidence needful to 
prove it, that reminds one strongly of the old witch-trials, 
when it was taken as conclusive of guilt that the witch had 
cast her eye on a cow the day before it fell sick and died. 
The facts about Dr. Temple are these,—and they are not 
facts which any sort of orthodox pruriency can shake. Te 
has long administered a great public school not only with 
power, but with wonderful religious earnestness. His sermons 
there are so well known for their spiritual depth and devo- 
tion that, in one case, a High-Church clergyman, in search 
of a sermon calculated to excite meditative piety on a Good 
Friday given up to religious exercises, selected one of Dr. 
Temple's. Extracts from these sermons have been given in 
the religious newspapers. They breathe a passionate personal 
devotedness to Christ, such as Dr. Pusey himself, with all the 
stimulus of his hatred for those whom he supposes to be 
the enemies of Christ, could hardly rival. But with 
this earnest spiritual loyalty to our Lord, Dr. Temple 
combines a very large and energetic intellect, which can 
keep pace with the progress of knowledge outside the 
Church as well as in it. He knows that there is no want 
of faith like the want of faith shown by theologians in the 
spirit of impartial investigation, whether in science or in 
criticism. He believes that this is a great source of weak- 
hess instead of strength to our Church. He does not imagine 
that Christ can be effectually served in this day by hiding 
your eyes in the sand whenever new facts and new evidence 
are brought before you. And in this belief he joined with 
certain other writers “ to illustrate the advantage derivable to 
the cause of religious and moral truth from a free handling, 
in a becoming spirit, of subjects peculiarly liable to suffer 
by the repetition of conventional language, and from 
traditional methods of treatment.” The writers who con- 
tributed to the work that was the result of this combination 





wrote, as was expressly stated, “in entire independence of 


each other, and without concert or comparison.” Of the 
essays which resulted, three at least, Dr. Temple's, Professor 
Jowett’s, and Mr, Pattison’s, are full of ideas and suggestions 
which admirably carry out the purpose of the volume,— 
full of intellectual width and comprehension, and full also of 
the truest religious spirit. Professor Jowett’s especially, on 
the “ Interpretation of the Scriptures,” marked a real epoch in 
the history of ourChurch. There were two essays, however, 
in which there was much with which we not only do not agree, 
but which point, in our minds, to a very Machiavellian interpre- 
tation of the duties of profession,—we mean Mr. Wilson’s on 
“The National Church,” and Mr. Baden Powell’s on “ Christian 
Evidences.” These and other essays—but these especially —were 
vehemently attacked, and the seven essayists and reviewers, who 
had never seen each others’ compositions, were called, inthe just 
and genial spirit of theological controversy, the Septem contra 
Christum—a phrase which is now, we see, revived for Dr. 
Temple’s benefit. And now,—cry the Congregation of our 
English Index—now, at least, Dr. Temple should have pub- 
licly protested against the doctrines of his colleagues. Why ? 
Because they were were “in disgrace with fortune and 
men’s eyes’ ? No, say the inquisitors; but because his own 
name would lend a certain sanction to those opinions, unless 
he expressly repudiated them. Is it, then, the duty of any 
of our correspondents of to-day to repudiate formally any- 
thing they may read in our own columns with which they 
earnestly disagree? Dr. Temple published his ‘“ Rugby Ser- 
mons,” the spirit of which is utterly opposed to the sublimating 
rationalism of the essays of Mr. Baden Powell and Mr. Wilson. 
But why was it his duty to repudiate Mr. Wilson and Mr. Baden 
Powell, any more than it was Mr. Baden Powell’s and Mr, 
Wilson’s duty to repudiate him? The principle of the 
volume was that differing views should be freely expressed, 
no man constituting himself the judge of his colleagues’ re- 
sponsibility. The views did differ, and differed more than 
was expected. Had Dr. Temple any more right to complain 
of this than he would have had to complain if he had con- 
tributed a signed essay to the Fortnightly Review, and found in 
the same number a signed essay on “* The Unknown and Un- 
knowable,” by Professor Huxley? Dr. Temple had solemnly 
sanctioned the principle of applying a genuinely free and in- 
dependent investigation, in a reverent form, to the newest diffi- 
culties— intellectual, moral, critical,—affecting the religious 
problem. No one ever doubted the reverence of form. Was 
Dr. Temple to throw aside his principle and constitute himself 
the judge of rightmindedness, directly he found some of his 
colleagues diverging more widely than he liked from his own 
convictions? The thing would have been absurd as well as 
base. He was responsible for the perfect freedom of the 
method. We have no doubt that if the same method were 
more universally applied,—if we had such essays as these 
on religious subjects, not in one experimental volume, but 
in volume after volume, with all sorts of theological con- 
tributors favourable to comprehension, the experiment would 
not only be a very successful one, but would be recognized as 
such by the shriekers themselves. If Dr. Temple had seen 
reason to be ashamed of its principle, he should have repu- 
diated it. But as he was not, and could not have been, as 
the principle was—intellectual liberty used under the re- 
straints of the individual conscience alone, he could not 
decently have protested against a legitimate result of his own 
principle. In fact, the futile and frantic public outery has 
arisen wholly from the isolated nature of the experiment. Dr. 
Temple differed widely with the views of his co-essayists. 
Very likely he did not think that some of these views were 
compatible with a clergyman’s position. But as he did not 
think that his own conscience should determine that point for 
any one but himself, and as the principle of liberty will not 
admit of first leaving the responsibility to each contributor’s 
own mind, and then protesting against his particular use of it, 
we maintain that he did quite right to maintain his reserve 
when the shriek began, and simply to trace out his own 
position by publishing separately the record of his own indi- 
vidual faith. 

There is not the slightest fear that this combined outery 
of the two great parties, each of which desires to have a 
monopoly in the Church of England, but each of which hates 
the principle of comprehension even more than it hates con- 
cession to its most formidable opponent, will either terrify 
the Ministry, or drive the clergy of the great Southern 
Diocese into rebellion. It is true that Dr. Pusey and Lord 
Shaftesbury, though they have not as yet exactly kissed each 
other, have at least solemnly indicated their preference for 
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kissing each other to kissing the Broad Church, and 
conveyed the impression that to interchange a cold kiss 
of convenance might, under conceivable conditions, be far 
from impossible, at least, if it should seem decidedly 
expedient, as a great stroke of foreign policy—as a de- 
monstration for overawing the Government. But Mr. Glad- 
stone knows well that the laity of England will not allow 
this paltry and inquisitorial clerical jealousy to dictate to the 
Church, If Archdeacon Denison preaches disestablishment and 
sectarian organization, as the only remedy for a policy of rea- 
sonable and temperate comprehension, he has the remedy in 
his own hands—he can always disestablish and even disendow 
himself, and no doubt a sect of Denisonians, at least large 
enough to gather ‘ two or three together,’ might collect round 
him. But to affix a stigma to Dr. Temple’s name, in spite 
of his eager faith, his noble piety, his fresh and 
courageous intellectual energy, which is above al] things 
needed in the Church, simply because he has believed in the 
principle of liberty and individual responsibility for the cleri- 
cal conscience, and acted consistently on that belief, would, 
indeed, be beyond the power of a hundred Pusey-Shaftesbury 
combinations. It is evident from the speeches of the Earl of 
Portsmouth and Mr. Acland, M.P., in North Devonshire, on 
Wednesday, that the Liberal laity, even those of them who 
are the most earnest Churchmen,—as Mr. Acland is well 
known to be,—have no intention of submitting to the dicta- 
tion of this petty and contemptible combination, and we 
should have been extremely surprised and grieved had it 
been otherwise. In the Church of Rome the principle of 
government is an absolute spiritual monarchy. In the Church 
of England the principle of government is submission to the 
sober judgment of a Minister responsible to Parliament, 2.e., 
of a layman responsible to laymen, though to laymen who 
will judge what he does by the end for which it is intended, 
that is, regard to the efficiency of the Church of England as 
a national institution. If Dr. Pusey and Lord Shaftesbury 
think to terrify Parliament out of its common-sense and com- 
mon courage they will not succeed, and without terrifying 
Parliament they cannot expect to overbear the deliberate and 
conscientious selection of Mr. Gladstone. Dr. Temple’s whole 
career has eminently qualified him for this post, and no 
part of that career gives us more confidence in his character 
and power to rule well the great diocese for which he 
is designated than his courageous persistency in the refusal to 
apologize for falling into questionable company in the “ Essays 
and Reviews.” He might just as reasonably be asked to apolo- 
gize for what Mr. Newdegate said in the memorable North 
Warwickshire meeting a year ago,—or, at any rate, for any- 
thing said by his own party in the same campaign. We need 
bishops with as much courage as faith, with as much spirit 
as piety, who will not hear a voice of suspicious orthodoxy in 
every wind and turn pale because men whose intellect and 
conscience give a different report from their own are found 
standing beside them. The Church, if she understood her 
own needs, would be grateful enough to have found such a 
bishop in Dr. Temple. 





THE NEW INDIAN DEFICIT. 


\ E wonder if the Duke of Argyll ever swears. Dignified 
and Presbyterian as he is, he must have felt grievously 
tempted towards that lawless method of securing mental relief 
when a few days since he received the “revised accounts ”’ 
from the Indian Treasury. The blunders they reveal are just 
of the kind which would exasperate a financier trained in Euro- 
pean traditions to the verge of frenzy, not being grave enough 
to make him fall back on the Christian virtues of patience and 
resignation, not dangerous enough to rouse him to fighting 
temper, yet serious enough to upset all his arrangements, throw 
out all his calculations, and make him look politically like a 
fool. It is not three months since the Duke received the com- 
pliments of the House of Lords on the very lucid and tolerably 
satisfactory exposition which he was able to make of the posi- 
tion of Indian finances, showing that there was a deficit of 
£1,500,000 or so last year, but this year there would be a 
complete equilibrium, if not some trifling surplus. Now, his 
first duty on the reassembling of Parliament will be to announce 
that his nice accurate budget was all wrong; that his 
equlibrium is a delusion; that he must immediately raise 











could add to the annoyance of such a situation, it would be 
the facts that a four-per-cent. loan was open in India; that it 
was filling very fairly ; that it must now be kept open much 
longer; that in all probability better rates must be given— 
a proceeding intensely resented by the local money market, 
which is thereby fleeced of its little profits—and that for al] 
this the Duke is no more responsible than the Great Seal. His 
part in the business is to remedy other people’s blunders, and 
give up his own projects of improvement. The Anglo-Indians 
have only displayed once more, on a good big scale, the appar- 
ently incurable defect in their training, the total inability to 
do sums in compound addition, or to collect figures accurately 
enough to let people do them at home. They used to show it 
before 1813, when the Company was the greatest single trader 
in the world, and when its civilians used to ship silk home to 
be entered as trade receipts, and carried the cost of the silk to 
the debit of the revenue. They have shown it at intervals ever 
since, in one case making a literal mistake in addition of a 
million, in another forgetting that the Home Government 
must speedily draw on them—that mistake nearly closed the 
Calcutta Treasury—and again, sending forth an estimate for 
the year about two millions too favourable. This is the fourth 
or fifth blunder of the kind within our own recollection, 
and its causes are, by all accounts, simple enough. The Indian 
Treasury had made up its accounts for the year which ended 
Ist March, 1869, and found itself some million or so short. 
That was clear, if not satisfactory, and it was arranged that the 
money should be borrowed, and Sir R. Temple consoled himself 
with glowing predictions as to the future, when, lo! in tumbled 
more accounts from public works, and some bills for stores 
which, having been ordered from India, ought to have been 
remembered by the Treasury, the additional demands amount- 
ing to another million in all. An extra and unexpected 
million of outlay is something even in England, but in India, 
where the Government cannot ask for another penny on the 
income-tax, or borrow anything it likes on Exchequer Bills, 
where the Central Treasury is always drained quite as closely 
as it ought to be, and where there are the gravest reasons for 
keeping up the Reserve, such a demand is a disaster. This, 
however, is not all. Nothing on earth can induce the Indian 
Treasury to remember the first rule of thrift in large house- 
holds, namely, that unexpected demands are as certain to 
recur every year as the expected demands,—that there will 
always be a plumber’s bill for repairs. Everybody who has 
kept house knows that every year he is called on to pay for 
something, be it a lawsuit, or a new horse, ora fallen chimney, 
or a doctor’s bill, which he did not anticipate, but cannot avoid, 
and if he is prudent he leaves a margin for “ contingencies.” 
The Indian Treasury does not. We do not believe there ever 
was a year in which the empire had not some bill to 
pay which nobody had foreseen, but the officials go on 
quite cheerfully, confident that they and “the resources” 
can between them get through anything, a confidence 
which, no doubt, though unscientific, has often been justi- 
fied. They think they are quite liberal if they allow a 
margin of a half per cent., that is, of a five-pound note on 
an income of £1,000 a’year, and very seldom do even that ; 
and when the strain comes, fall back on the “Balances,” 
which ought to be rigidly let alone. This year the accidents 
are the North-West famine, of which they had warning, and 
a fluctuation in opium, which is always at least as likely as a 
fluctuation in hops. Therefore, the estimate for the year now 
half spent is too good by about two millions, and the total 
deficit to be made up for the two years will be more than 
£3,000,000 greater than anybody believed. Of course every- 
thing is thrown violently out of gear. The money market 
is worried, the India House hardly knows what to do about 
drawing, the Government “retrenches” everywhere in a style 
which makes half its best servants feel as if effort were useless 
—there is a director of schools, for instance, in Nagpore, who 
has just got his department into order, when—clip! a fourth 
of his budget is gone,—and the Secretary of State is employed 
for a year in repairing damages and providing for future trouble. 
Moreover, serious though these new demands are, there is 
a worse feature about them, and that is their uncertainty. 
There is no proof whatever of any kind that there will not be 
another bill yet still heavier, a re-revised estimate, with its 
necessity for borrowing six millions, instead of four and a half. 
From the tone of the inspired Indian press, from the reports 


£3,000,000 more than he expected; that he has nothing par-| of the famine in the North-West—which are horrible to 


ticular, or, at all events, nothing very pleasing to show for | 
the money; and that he does not know whether the new | 


ghastliness—and from what we know of the overwhelming 
temptation on the Indian Treasury not to seem more wrong 


account is more trustworthy than the former one. If anything | than it can help, we venture to predict decidedly that, unless 
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some windfall comes on the other side—as, for instance, a rise | for.expenditure on account of anything but war. 


Such 


in opium—there will be such an additional demand to be) a Reserve would add nothing, of course, to our real 


encountered before March. 

Is there no remedy for an evil which threatens to become 
chronic, and which if not dangerous to the solvency of the 
empire, owing to the great margin in the public works’ depart- 
ment, is fatal to progressive government? No thorough cure 
can, we fear, be expected until the master evil of India can be 
remedied, and we confess that task daunts us who are irre- 
sponsible, and may well, therefore, daunt the responsible 
Secretary of State. No Government in India has the spend- 
ing of its own revenues. Madras, for example, raises 
£7,490,000 per annum, her taxation being much heavier than 
that of Bengal. Out of that she pays her army and officials, 
and the balance goes to the Central Treasury, which reassigns 
her as much as it likes for improvements after the most 
furious official squabbling. Consequently, Madras has not the 
slightest interest in taxing herself, or collecting much revenue, 
or saving money in any way, however easy or obvious. If she 
does any of those statesmanlike things, the Treasury will give 
her no more, perhaps will give her less, as being prosperous 
and less in need of improvement, and the money saved at the 
cost of much odium will be spent, perhaps, on a “strategic 
railway ’’ between Lahore and Peshawur, further from her 
frontier than the Moscow railway is from Paris. Her interest 
is to get all she can by so committing the Treasury to vast 
works that it seems cheaper to go on than to draw back, more 
profitable, say, to borrow to finish the works of irrigation than 
to let them remain unfinished, and therefore unproductive. 
This spirit pervades every department, the creation of, for 
instance, new appointments is practically a saving to Madras 
of money which would otherwise go elsewhere, and is the first 
and sufficient cause of the incessant miscalculations in the 
Central Treasury. It cannot heartily enlist the Presidencies 
in its plans. The true policy would be to make the central 
expenditures ——the Army, Debt, and Home expenses — the 
first charge on the local revenues, to be met by a fixed con- 
tribution, and leave the remaining money to the Presidencies 
to expend at their own discretion, thus giving them some in- 
terest in economy; butclear as that policy is from the financial 
point of view, there are political objections to its adoption 
which have hitherto made the boldest shrink. The Presiden- 
cies, which are already jarring States, would instantly become 
hostile kingdoms, and the empire would be broken up into a 
group of colonies without the smallest bond of coherence, 
except a common allegiance to Great Britain. It would be 
simply impossible to secure prompt obedience to the Viceroy ; 
and England, which would be obeyed, is still too far off to be 
an effective centre. 

Pending this revolution, however, there are palliatives 
which might be adopted without too great an effort, 
and which would mitigate, if not altogether relieve, the 
existing confusion. The first and most important of these is 
to insist on a system of accounts so clear, so accurate, and 
furnished in such good time, say, with the new year, that the 
Minister of Finance should always know on Ist April pre- 
cisely what had been spent, and be able to estimate to a shil- 
ling the ordinary and regular charges. This sine qud non 
can only be secured by severity, that is, by exchanging the 
present system of reprimand for one of summary dismissal. 
If the local authority responsible is dismissed for blundering, 
or being too late, his successor will be accurate and prompt ; 
but supported as he is by his own Government, to which alone 
he looks for promotion, no milder or less arbitrary punishment 
will suffice. At present, if the head of public works in Madras 
spends too much, and is reprimanded by the Viceroy, his repri- 
mand would be a local reason for promoting him, as an officer of 
exceptional zeal and fidelity to his Presidency. The accounts 
of the past year, the regular prospects of the coming year, 
will then be clear, and contingencies must be met as they are 
met by well-managed firms. A margin should be allowed. 
There is one branch of revenue in India which, though safe— 
as safe, at least, as our own revenue from alcohol—is subject to 
fluctuations which are really violent, and which appear more 
violent than they are because each successive Chancellor of 
the Exchequer frames his estimate upon a different plan. The 
total amount received for opium varies from £6,000,000 to 
£,000,000, and the only safe course is to assume the lower 
estimate as a fixed datum, and treat all above that as surplus, 
to be saved, if possible, for the reduction of debt; but if not, 
to be employed in meeting unexpected claims from all other 
departments, whether they come in the shape of remis- 
sions of revenue on account of distress, or sudden calls 





resources, but it would keep the Treasury steady. It 
may be said that the Government could not do without the 
whbvle revenue from opium, but if the Military and Public 
Wegks Departments were steadily pruned down, if the absurd 
expénditure on police were severely revised, and if licences to 
deal in tobacco were sold upon the French system in every 
village, the apparent loss created by assuming an arbitrary 
receipt from opium would be speedily made up, and the 
Government would then, for the first time in its history, have 
a margin, would be able every year to add some trifle to its 
Reserve, which is dangerously low, and would be in a posi- 
tion to commence, on however small a scale, the reduction of 
its incessantly increasing debt. No measure less radical than 
this will, we are confident, suffice as long as it is the interest of 
the Presidencies to plunder the Empire ; and even when this 
is done, it will be needful greatly to strengthen the Indian 
Exchequer. Sir R. Temple has been a very successful adminis- 
trator in many departments, but no Indian Civilian can count, 
and the first quality required in the Indian Financial Member 
of Council is detachment from Indian opinions, usages, and 
ideas of subordination. The office should be filled by an 
Englishman, the best procurable, armed with authority to tell 
all agents, even Governors, that unless their accounts can be 
made accurate and prompt, they must give way to more 
efficient men. It is not knowledge, but power which the 
Indian Treasury requires, the power which is conferred by the 
support of the House of Commons, and the House in the Indian 
scheme of administration is represented by the Duke of Argyll. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON LORD AND LADY 
BYRON. 

io Quarterly Review has attacked Mrs. Stowe’s story from the 

side on which we always held confutation—if confutation 
were possible—to be most probable,—the side of Mrs. Leigh, 
and has made it absolutely certain that if the letters printed 
by the reviewer from Lady Byron to Mrs, Leigh are genuine, 
—which there seems no reason at all beyond their clear contra- 
diction to Lady Byron's most positive later statements to doubt, 
—Lady Byron not only did not leave her husband for the cause 
alleged by Mrs. Stowe, but entertained the warmest affection for 
Byron’s sister at the time she left him, and at least for some 
months afterwards. Of course, if Lady Byron’s evidence be so 
utterly discredited as these letters of hers to Mrs. Leigh, admit- 
ting their genuineness, would make it, there would be no sort of 
justification for trusting any part of it afterwards, except as it 
might be independently confirmed from other sources. There 
is no manner of doubt,—the Quarterly reviewer, following Mr. 
Trench and others, himself admits it,—that the substance of Lady 
Byron's story to Mrs. Stowe, inaccurately as it has been repeated 
by that lady, was also told by her to a considerable number of 
trusted friends, and that she either believed what she said with- 
out any evidence,—in which case Miss Martineau’s estimate of 
the firmness and strength of her intellect, an estimate formed, 
moreover, by many other friends, must be utterly mistaken, or that 
she did not, in which case she must have been guilty of a crime 
worse than any ever attributed to her husband in the wilful 
dissemination of so foul a charge. If she believed it, as itis hardly 
possible to doubt, and believed it to have been the real ground of 
her separation from her husband,—and this is unquestionably the 
story told not only to Mrs. Stowe, but to others,—those letters 
written to Mrs. Leigh before, and during the first weeks of, the 
separation, amply show her to have been of unsound mind on this 
subject, at least in later years,—for it is morally impossible that 
she should have rejoiced in Mrs. Leigh’s continued stay with 
Lord Byron after her own departure, and written to her in terms 
of the most overflowing affection and respect, if she ivally believed 
that lady to be the ‘‘partner of his guilt.” ‘The impossi- 
bility of madness would be nothing compared to the impossi- 
bility of such a useless piece of acting as that, —a piece of 
acting incredible and impossible even in the insane. Reserving, 
then, the point which would arise, if there should prove to be any 
sort of doubt as to the authenticity of these letters to Mrs. Leigh, 
we do not hesitate to say that Lady Byron’s story as to the 
cause of the separation—for whatever fault may attach to Mrs. 
Stowe, it is none the less Lady Byron's story substantially, and 
not Mrs. Stowe’s—is altogether broken down by this evidence of 
her own utterly different way of thinking at the critical moment 
when her feelings must have been keenest and most warmly ex- 
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pressed towards the cause of her sufferings. If, then, Lady 
Byron’s trustees have hesitated hitherto concerning the publica- 
tion of anything which she has left behind that can vindicate 
either her intellect, or her character at the expense of her lucidity 
of intellect, from the aspersions which these self-contradictions on 
matters of such grave moment to her sister-in-law as well as to 
her husband, throw upon it, they should hesitate no longer. We, 
who certainly inclined, under due reserve, to credit her story while 
all the positive evidence was on her side, and only the most trivial 
indirect evidence was adduced to rebut it, cannot now doubt for 
a moment that Mrs. Stowe’s narrative has been transformed into 
an indictment against Lady Byron,—against her soundness of 
mind at the very least; that as the matter at present stands, it is 
rather her reputation than her husband's and sister’s which, in re- 
lation to ¢his tale, is upon its trial. One word in relation to the 
very trivial matter of our own consistency. Our readers will 
bear us witness, in spite of the silly and violent revilings of 
some of our contemporaries, that we have never said more than 
this, and to this we still adhere—that Lord Byron's character was 
already too darkly stained to suffer materially from this new 
charge; that so far as he was concerned, there was nothing in it 
the least incredible to a student of his poems and letters, and 
that, whether it turned out to be true or false, the estimate 
formed of him by any impartial mind would not be materially 
different. As to Mrs. Leigh, we had heard before no sort of evidence 
that would have justified us in forming an opinion in flat contra- 
diction to Lady Byron’s express statement; On the other hand, 
we have such evidence now, and of a very complete and tell- 
ing kind. And we recognize with sincere pain the false 
stigma which Lady Byron’s charge has for a time affixed to her 
memory. If Lady Byron’s trustees can produce nothing to 
invalidate the authenticity of these letters, a very terrible wrong 
has been done to Mrs. Leigh. But as far as we ourselves are con- 
cerned, we formed what was clearly the soundest judgment to be 
formel on the evidence then before the public,—a hesitating 
judgment, expressed with great reserve, in favour of the specific 
assertion repeatedly made by a woman of the highest reputa- 
tion, both for clearness and uprightness of mind. If we were 
to pass an opinion at all, we do not see how we could have been 
more cautious. At the same time, on the only point on which we 
spoke with any confidence, we have not changed our mind at all. 
We thought no worse of Lord Byron after the story was told, than 
we thought of him before we had heard it. We think no better of 
him after it has been all but shown to be false, than we thought 
while we inclined to believe it true. What is certain of Lord 
Byron is that he was an utter slave of his lusts, and as mean in 
his lampoons of women whom he had wronged as he was shame- 
less in wronging them. He makes his wife,—whom he admits 
having wronged,—the laughing-stock of the world. He speaks of 
his mistress with coarse and open contempt for being his mistress. 
He can speak of no subject, however sacred, without his tongue in 
his cheek. Tis sincerest and by far his most powerful poem, 
brimful of genius, which is sincere because it delineates himself, 
is a libel on the human race. The ghastly power of its effects 
consists in great measure in laying bare the satyr and the cynic 
at the heart of everything that seemed like noble or generous 
feeling. With all our admiration for Byron’s genius, which is 
in some directions unbounded, we never felt the slightest tinge of 
increased aversion and disgust for him when it seemed likely that 
this new charge might prove true; and now that we believe it to 
be false, we cannot feel the slightest moral interest in the matter 
so far as it concerns him. For Mrs. Leigh’s sake we heartily 
rejoice that it has been, or at least has almost certainly been, 
shown to be the foulest of slanders on her reputation. 

As regards Lord Byron’s literary reputation, we quite agree with 
the Quarterly Review, that a man of such transcendent genius may be 
as bad as he may and he yet will be read and ought to be read,—ex- 
cept by those who cannot read him without feeling the infection of 
his grossness. The worse a man is, beyond a certain point, the 
less social injury his character will do, especially if his genius 
be as great and unrivalled in its line as Byron’s. It was always 
an absurdity to suppose his literary reputation would be much 
affected by the truth or falsehood of this charge. A fame 
which had not been eclipsed by the profligacy of nature 
openly confessed to the world, was not likely to be eclipsed by 
one further illustration of it, however startling. A small genius 
would have been utterly obliterated by Byron’s wickedness. Such 


genius as his could not be overshadowed by any depth of guilt | 


or any stretch of shamelessness. Nor ought it to be. If the 
Andes or the Himalayas had been a haunt of the most atrocious 
crime for centuries, it would not be the less right and natural to 


wish to behold the Andes or the Himalayas. That which is jy 
itself majestic cannot be utterly ruined by any factitious elements 
of evil. 

The probable confutation of Lady Byron's account of the 
causes of separation,—or of one of her most frequently reiterated 
accounts, — does not in the least shake the probability that 
there was some real cause for the separation, of which Lord Byron 
himself was aware, above and beyond his own unfaithfulness and 
‘* incompatibility of temper.” For Lord Byron’s own assertions in 
the matter we have just as much respect, and no more, than we 
have for Lord Byron’s unsupported word in any other case. It is 
simply impossible to believe that had he really been in earnest in 
his wish to extract the explicit charges against him, and had he 
not known that there were some of these which would not 
bear examination, he could not have succeeded. He knew his 
wife’s advisers. What more easy than to communicate to them 
in the most positive way his ignorance and innocence of 
anything worse than sins which he well knew might, in the 
opinion of the world, be readily condoned, and his determina- 
tion to extract the further charges against him. Who can sup- 
pose for a moment that so just a man as Dr. Lushington would 
have resisted such an appeal?—or, indeed, that he could have 
resisted it, if he would? If Lord Byron had been foiled,—which 
he would not have been,—in an appeal to the common justice cf 
such a man as Dr. Lushington, he would have owed it to himself 
to extract the truth by a formal suit in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
for the restitution of conjugal rights, rather than to have given up 
the struggle for a frank explanation. In point of fact, we know 
that he left England and never returned,—never again made any 
serious attempt to compel his wife to break the silence which he 
affected to wonder at and deplore. Whatever may be the ex- 
planation of Lady Byron’s extraordinary,—and supposing her in 
full possession of her reason on this point,—her apparently dis- 
creditable self-contradictions, it is simply incredible that she did 
not possess some secret of which Lord Byron was unwilling that 
the public should hear. We confess we agree with the Quarterly 
reviewer in thinking that Dr. Lushington has been fully absolved 
from any promise of secrecy by the breach of secrecy on Lady 
Byron’s part, and that he would do but his duty to her no less than 
to Lord Byron, by allowing the reasons of the separation as they 
were confided to him to be compared with the statements recently 
laid by so many persons before the world. 





AN INDIAN PRINCESS. 


\ R. MILL asserts in his book on the Subjection of Women 
4 I that in India women have, on the whole, proved themselves 
greater administrators than men, and it is undoubtedly true that 
in our time the most distinguished and most successful native rulers 
have belonged to the sex which Mr. Mill describes as subjugated. 
The mother of Dhuleep Singh, Chunda Kour, originally a slave and 
a dancing-girl, governed the Punjab, directed armies, and shook 
the British Empire, and when a fugitive in Katmandoo was 
described by Lord Dalhousie as “the most dangerous political 
personage east of Suez.” The Begum of Oude offered the King 
counsels which would have saved his throne, and that failing, 
levied armies to recover it, and after a gallant struggle taxed all 
Lord Clyde’s energies in pursuit; while the Ranee of Jhansi, a 
Messalina Joan of Arc, not five-and-twenty years of age, expelled 
us, defeated us, and died charging at the head of her cavalry on 
British Hussars. None among these, however, had so strong a 
character as the Mussulman lady who died last October, and 
who for twenty-one years governed Bhopal with the wit 
and the success of a great statesman, or displayed her capacity 
for sensible, straightforward rule. Her State was not very large, 
not very much bigger than the Eastern Counties, and her revenue 
did not at best exceed that of the Duke of Devonshire; but still 
she was one of the true governing class of earth, and the facts of 
her career may interest our readers as well as any parochial 
matter. They have been recalled to our recollection by 4 
short biography just received, in which a Kulin Brahmin 
of Bengal contrives in his admiration of her to insinuate some 
strongly depreciatory but not very unjust remarks upon our rule. 
He writes Johnsonese instead of English, like most of the 
students in our colleges, but to anybody who will forget that, and 
read a little between the lines, he will appear a shrewd, hard-hitting 
critic, with no slight political ability. ‘This, for instance, is 4 
nearly perfect answer to Mr. Mill, much better, because simpler, 
| than our own, which was that in certain states of civilization the 
| Weaknesses of the female character—such, for example, as its ten- 
| dency to microscopical finance—were qualifications for administra- 
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tion. Sombhoo Chunda Mookerjea says a Mussulman or Hindoo 
Lady Regnant “is per se ability personified, for public opinion 
in Asia, as indeed everywhere, permits none but women of extra- 
ordinary ability to rule in propria persona. Were it not so, the 
number of able female sovereigns in India, and indeed all over the 
world, might give the impression that ability was an endowment 
peculiar to the repressed sex,—repressed possibly out of jealousy 
and alarm ?—for there are able he-sovereigns and incapable he- 
govereigns, but there are only able she-sovereigns.” He seems, 
too, thoroughly aware of the specialty of his heroine, her con- 
sciousness of masculine ability, for he quotes two or three times 
her pet saying that she had determined all her life not to be “a 
mere Dhaee,” or wet-nurse to sovereigns. 

Though not of “ royal” blood in the European sense—no Mus- 
sulman in India not a descendant of Timour can be that—Secundra 
Begum (literally, the Lady Alexandra) was, nevertheless, born 
in 1816 toa throne. Her father was one of the Pathan or Afghan 
soldiers of fortune, who under Aurungzebe carved out principali- 
ties, and on Aurungzebe’s death declared himself independent in 
Bhopal. On bis death his wife was declared Regent by the army, 
and his daughter Secundra heir; but the British Government, 
which even then claimed some sort of paramount authority, 
decreed that the actual sovereignty should pass to the girl’s cousin 
and betrothed husband. The Regent, a woman of a powerful but 
vulgar mind, contrived by a series of intrigues not worth relating 
here to retain power, and to delay the marriage for some years, 
till Secundra, wearied out with waiting, took her nuptials into her 
own hands, and in spite of her mother married her cousin Jehan- 
geer—upon conditions. These conditions, which were reduced to 
writing, violated every law of Mohammedanism and every pre- 
judice of the country, and strongly mark the character of a girl 
who even then must have been conscious of exceptional ability. 
Her husband, Jehangeer, swore to be always her first subject, to 
leave her the direct and visible control of all affairs, to take no 
second wife, and to liberate her absolutely from the restrictions of 
the purdah or curtain, that is, to allow her to see and be seen, to visit 
and be visited like a man, a privilege Secundra, through theremainder 
of her life, never resigned ; reviewing her own troops, giving audi- 
ence in open Durbar, and even attending the grand assemblage 
of feudatories at Agra, where she was publicly presented with the 
Grand Cross of the Star of India, and was faintly quizzed for 
wearing some costume in which tight drawers were unusually 
conspicuous. Jehangeer, however, though he yielded, did not 
like the conditions, raised an army, and rebelled; but his wife 
fought for her own, and would have succeeded, but that the 
Governor-General signified his will that a woman should not 
feign. Secundra instantly submitted without a blow. A born 
politician, she had, like Runjeet Singh, perceived, as she subse- 
quently proved in most signal style, that in India resistance to 
the British power was the one fatal error, and though wild with 
repressed ambition, she waited quietly till in 1845 her husband, an 
average Mahommedan of no special character, died. Then she put 
forward her claim to the throne, but again the British Govern- 
ment disappointed her. The Governor-General was ready to hunt 
for aman in the wilderness rather than let a woman reign, and de- 
creed that her daughter, a child, the present ruler of Bhopal, should 
be married to an old Mahommedan of no particular claims, who, 
on her attaining full age, should be ruler of Bhopal. That is, a 
child whose only claim was through her mother should exclude 
that mother, not for herself, but for an old officer who might one 
day marry her. Again, however, Secundra yielded. Her in- 
fluence was, however, too great for her son-in-law, a weak and 
unambitious man; he resigned, and the political Agent reported 
that the alternatives were Secundra Begum or annexation, Lord 
Hardinge gave way, though he took all grace from his conces- 
sion by declaring Secundra her daughter's trustee, and in 1847, 
the Princess, as Regent, mounted the throne of a state in the last 
condition of disorder. The nobles, whose title was as good as 
their lord’s, were waging intestine war, the treasury was bank- 
Tupt, the revenues were sold in advance, the currency was debased, 
and the army unpaid; but Secundra understood governing. In 
less than five years the revenue had been set free, mainly by 
substituting her own officers for farmers-general ; the army had | 
been reformed, being regularly paid and punished ; a rupee had | 
been introduced of full weight, the nobles had been subdued | 
and attracted to the Court, add a vast banking business had | 
been established to supply a civil list. How Secundra learned | 
this part of her trade we have never discovered, but ié is certain | 
that she made her establishment a pivot for the great internal | 
exchange business which is always going on in India, and which | 





is greater than its foreign trade ; that her bills rose to the first 
rank, and that out of her bank she accumulated means for great 
works, for a subsequent pilgrimage to Mecca, and for the final 
struggle of her life, which came in 1857. Up to this time she had 
been only Regent, bound to acknowledge her own daughter as 
Sovereign, but in 1857 the Mutiny broke out. Bitterly exasper- 
ated as she was known to be at her position, it was fully expected 
in Calcutta that she would declare herself independent, and her 
followers exhorted her to take this course. Many of her nobles 
took it in defiance of her; her Contingent, an efficient little force, 
was eager to march to Delhi, and there was more than a chance, 
as Sindiah stood firm, of carving a kingdom out of his dominions. 
She had none of the Hindoo dread of the House of Timour which 
checked the Marhatta sovereigns, none of the knowledge of 
England which kept Salar Jung and the Deccan on our side, 
none of the gratitude for past favours which stirred some minor 
nobles, and none of the hostility to Sepoys which influenced 
the Sikhs. The political instinct of the woman, however, 
supplied the place of experience. In the very darkest hour of 
our fortunes, when it seemed to almost every native that the 
British star had set, she declared for the white Government, 
coerced, or in some instances bought, her nobles, held her 
Contingent, which was regularly paid, to its colours, received the 
officers flying from Indore as if she had never heard of a mutiny, 
prepared supplies for Sir Hugh Rose, and finally marched with 
all her small disposable force to his support. When, in 1859, the 
British Government was again master of the continent, the brave 
little woman who had risked her throne for us was not forgotten. 
She was declared at once Begum of Bhopal in her own right, and 
rewarded with a grant of heavy estates, admitted, though a 
woman, to the highest honours in the new Order, and encouraged 
to visit England, where she would have been received as a royal 
heroine. She set out in 1863, but the journey to Mecca daunted 
her, and she returned, to reign till 1869 in quiet possession of 
absolute power, building roads, founding schools—she had a 
passion for educating women—lighting her capital, the only 
lighted city under native rule, and consolidating the throne 
on which her daughter, Begum Shah Jehan, now sits. She 
educated this daughter with singular care, taught her business, and 
for the last few years associated her in the actual administration 
of the State. ‘There was a bad as well as a good reason for this. 
After fifty years of life and thirty-five of intrigue, struggle, 
and sovereignty, she had grown lethargic, and suffered the reins to 
slacken in a way which her native apologist explains by a sugges- 
tion which strikes us assingularly shrewd. She had always, he says, 
required an object, and with her complete success began to feel 
the lassitude of satiety. ‘There were no more kingdoms to secure, 
and she smoked, A sharp remonstrance from the British Agent 
woke her again, however, to activity; in 1866, as we have 
said, she traversed Northern India to take part in the 
Durbar; and when, in October, 1868, she died, it was 
found that the finances of her State were as orderly as those of a 
private firm, and that the revenue was steadily increasing: ‘The 
remissness of a single year had only served to show how completely 
her success was due to personal qualities. She had to govern as 
directly as the Emperor of the French, to organize her own police, 
to be her own Chief Judge, to give personal orders for all her 
projects of improvement, while it is admitted on all hands that 
her financial success in the administration both of her State and of 
her bank was due to herself alone. No one, we believe, either 
European or native, ever came in contact with her without 
a conviction that, had her sphere been but a little larger, 
she might have founded a dynasty or built up an empire. 
Her history is quoted by her native biographer as a proof 
that ‘that utter disqualifier in Asia” her sex can be over- 
come by rare personal qualities, but the sentence implies an asser- 
tion which is far too sweeping. ‘lhe natives of India appreciate 
ability at least as much as their European masters, their strict 
rules of female etiquette give way whenever any general good is to 
be obtained, and there is scarcely a State in which women are not 
recognized as possessing an avowed and most important political 
status, a status, it must be added, which is usually independent of 
the influence of their charms. It is not as intrigantes in the 
French sense that they acquire power, but through their extra- 
ordinary aptitude for political device and for the accumulation of 
treasure. ‘They are distinctly better financiers than the men, a 
fact possibly due to their independence in the management of 
roperty ; and though not always the purest of mankind, they are 
far less liable to the early intellectual decay which in Asia so 
constantly overtakes the great. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——@~—— 
ST. JANUARIUS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have just returned to London from the city of St. 
Januarius, and seeing for the first time your remark in the Spectator 
of October 2 on my letter in the 7imes, that “if motion is the 
cause of the liquefaction, surely the substance, whatever it be, 
should solidify again when the vessel is at rest,” I hasten to 
inform you that after being left alone, it does solidify again, and 
that in the morning, when brought out afresh, the first care of the 
Officiating priest is to ascertain that it is hard, and to have the 
fact attested by the municipal Deputy. I was not aware till 
later in the week that it is carried about and kissed the whole 
afternoon through in the cathedral, and has not an instant’s rest 
up to the moment of its being consigned for the night to the 
receptacle. 

I venture to send you my notes on the later days of the festival, 
as containing much which I did not see or failed to record on the 
first day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

October 18. G. 


— 


On Monday we divided ; L. and E. drove to Pozzuoli to test the 
miracle there, while Antonio and I went to the Cathedral again. 
The Cavaliere was saying mass at one of the side altars when I 
looked in from the sacristy—the same over which every one had 
scrambled on Sunday—and had only just time to take off his cope 
and put on his black garinents before the Deputy arrived. I was 
under the impression that two of the keys which lock up the closet 
where the bust and reliquary are kept, were in the hands of the 
municipality ; but this is not strictly the case. ‘They are kept in 
a cupboard in the sacristy, of which the Deputy has the key—a 
very different thing, and showing at any rate how little fear the 
town authorities can have of anything like tampering on the part 
of the ecclesiastical people. ‘The closet itself is in the east wall of 
the chapel itself, with a space of about four feet between it and the 
back of the high-altar. It has double doors, and is just like a large 
banker's safe, only that the doors are silver. On the left-hand one, 
where the bust is kept, the profile of San Gennaro is engraved ; 
and on the other the two bottles, standing side by side on a book. 
They are exactly alike, but not like either of the actual bottles. 
Each door has the same inscription—‘‘ Carolus II. Hispaniarum 
Dei gratia rex 1667 — and the same ornaments. 

‘They were more punctual to-day than yesterday. The proces- 
sion came in at nine toa moment; and at two minutes past the 
Cavaliere had brought out the reliquary, and announced in his quiet 
voice that the blood had become hard again—‘‘é duro.” ‘The 
liquefaction took longer than before—thirteen minutes—and it 
was necessary for the two priests to turn round twice to the altar. 
I found out that the words they repeated, which I could not make 
out yesterday, were the Nicene Creed; and those on the second 
occasion the Athanasian Creed. ‘There were no rose-leaves and no 
sparrows this time; but everything else just as before. I got a 
little more insight into the reliquary. Originally it was a mere thick 
flat silver hoop, about 3-16ths of an inch thick, with a tube at the 
bottom for a shank. Then, perhaps in Cardinal Carafa’s time, 
about 1500, another hoop of very pale brassy-looking gold and 
of a triangular section was added round the former, embracing the 
shank with a collar, and ending at the top in a massive silver 
crown, with a cherub on each side and a crucifix above all. It 
must weigh at least a couple of pounds, if not more. Part of the 
crown is broken away—perhaps a trace of the fall which it had in 
1557, when, owing to the carelessness of a sacristan, it was 
allowed to roll down a flight of steps. 

Antonio was very anxious for me to go into the sacristy 
after the liquefaction to see the jewels, and I am glad I did so. 
St. Januarius must surely be one of the richest personages in the 
world. Ilis chapel is crowded with full-sized silver busts—forty 
in all—of himself and other saints, which even if not solid must 
be of immense value ; and I have already mentioned the riches on 
the altar. But the jewels in the sacristy surpassed all. ‘There was 
a large case, dated September 19, 1865, containing a collar, crosses, 
brooches and ornaments of all kinds, presented to the bust by the 
late King of Naples, the Emperor of Austria, the Pope, and 
other monarchs, quite extraordinary both for beauty and value— 
enormous emeralds and rubies, diamonds in thousands of all sizes. 
One moderate-sized but most charming emerald cross, the gift of 
Napoleon the Second, I confess, sinner that Iam, roused my keenest 
cupidity, and I could not help the thought that it would look much 


a 
| metal neck of the old bust in the chapel. ‘T'here was also a mitre 


far more richly bedizened than that worn this morning by the bust 
| and literally gorgeous with stones. There may not be so many 
| jewels or trinkets as in the large treasury at Loreto, but they are 
| certainly of far greater value, and more imposing-looking. | 
| must not forget some chalices, which however much one may dis- 
like their taste, one cannot deny their value. ‘The crowd of ladies 
was so great, and they were so amused and absorbed by the 
explanations and jokes of the priests who showed the treasures, 
that I could not get so near as I wished ; but I saw quite enough 
—too much for the peace of mind of a man in love with jewels. 

When I returned to the hotel I found L. and E. back from 
Pozzuoli. I ought to say that on our way from Ischia on Satur- 
day we stopped there to see the stone of which I had heard so much 
in England, and a bust much spoken of in the books. They are 
both in the Capuchin church, said to stand over the spot of St. 
Januarius’ martyrdom. It was all prepared for the next day's 
festival, and looked very pretty. There was a special altar put 
up for the saint, and covered with great nosegays of large pink 
lilies, which looked and smelt deliciously. So was the high altar, 
The effect was most natural and charming, and delighted us all. 
The bust was placed above the altar. It is a white marble one, 
with brownish eyes, the face solid and benevolent-looking, not 
unlike the present Pope. ‘The nose has been wholly replaced, very 
clumsily, and without nostrils ; notwithstanding a wonderful story 
told by one of the monks of the broken-off nose refusing to remain 
in the hands of the thief, and flying back of its own accord to its 
old place on the bust. It had been examined, he said, by several 
‘*personi chimichi,” who testified that there was no cement to 
make it stick on. There is a stain on the right jaw, “like a 
plague-spot,” which it acquired when it healed several persons 
afflicted with plague; and the expression of the features is said 
frequently to change. We should have been sorry if it had altered 
during our visit; for heretics though we were, it regarded us with 
unmistakable approbation. The stone is in a chapel on the right. 
It purports to be that over which St. Januarius was beheaded, 
and the common belief is that at the exact moment of the lique- 
faction at Naples, some red marks which it contains become more 
apparent, and emit drops of blood. It is built into the side-wall of 
the chapel, and covered with a triple grille of gilt-work. It is 
about six inches back from the line of the wall, and though rather 
in the dark is pretty visible when a candle is poked in through 
the grating. L. and E. were bursting with their experiences. 
They got there before nine, there was hardly a soul in the 
church, the monks were civility itself, and they had kept their 
eyes on the stone till nearly a quarter to ten, but without the 
least effect. No change whatever took place. ‘The monk who 
attended them, however, was of a different opinion, and tried to 
convince them that the marks were more prominent than before : 
but they could not see it. Certainly the clear grey orbs of the 
honest and tolerant L. are not the eyes to create or harbour 
any illusion, and I fear there is no alternative but to accept his 
testimony. 

In the afternoon I called on Signor Fiorelli, the Director of the 
Museum, who was very kind to me in ’68, to see if he could tell 
me anything of the date of the reliquary or the bottles ; but he 
had never seen either them or the miracle—‘ Je n'ai jamais été 
la bas,”—which struck me as a significant and unpleasant token 
of the hostile relation between science and religion in Naples. 
I thought he looked very much fagged; and it does seem 
absurd that so thoroughly able and sagacious an administrator 
should be condemned to the actual drudgery of preparing a 
catalogue, when there are so many fields of investigation at 
Pompeii and elsewhere to plan and direct. 

Monday was our last day together ; the L.’s went off to Sicily 
and E. returned to his quarters at Ischia. But before following 
him I preferred to remain another day with San Gennaro, and see 
if there were anything I had omitted to notice. On Tuesday 1 
was in the chapel by a quarter to nine, and this time I occupied 
myself less intently with the ‘‘ miracle,” aud more with the people 
and the general scene. The liquefaction was more rapid than 
yesterday. ‘The reliquary was brought out at 9.7, and by 9.16 
the change had begun, after the repetition of the Nicene Creed 
only. Both yesterday and to-day the turning-round of the 
reliquary was as frequent as before, and to my mind as much an 
element of the “miracle ;” and to my observation the ashy-grey 
colour of the empty part of the bottle remained unaltered to the end. 
The clamour of the women did not at all abate, nor were their voices 
less harsh than before. A gentleman present was kind enough to 
write down for me some of their exclamations. Besides the Gloria 





better clasped round some fair living throat than on the yellow i Patri which I quoted before, there were the following, after the lique- 
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faction had begun :—* Bello, quanto sei bello! per la grazia che | 
¢’hai fatto li ringraziamento.” ‘‘ Figluolo della santissima Trinita ; 
Padre, Figluolo, e Spirito Santo.” ‘“ Per la grazia santissima che ci é | 
fatta, faremo la festa per tutta la citta.” When the Saint unduly | 
delays the miracle they are said to call him “ old yellow-face” (in 
allusion to the golden colour of the bust) and other pleasant names, | 
put on none of these days were they driven to such extremities. | 
The most of these people had a strongly professional air and gave 
one much the impression of claqneurs ; action, of course, they had 
plenty, of the most impassioned sort—no Neapolitan can say ten 
words without it ; but it was a totally different thing from the real 
emotion of two or three women, who, though among them, did not 
seem to be of them. ‘Two in particular I watched carefully, and 
am not ashamed to say that the sight of their grief brought the 
tears into my own eyes. Such fixed and longing looks, such pas- 
sionate distress and desire, such agony of weeping, I never before 
saw—not the less affecting because the object appeared to me so 
unworthy of it. 

The old Cavaliere was the central figure all through the three 
days, and by the end of the time I could not help feeling quite an 
affection for him. He might perhaps have been more moved, but 
dignity and efficiency are always affecting; and I had watched 
him till I was familiar with every line of his face, every turn of his 
head, every characteristic motion of his hands, Besides, he was 
a thorough gentleman, which is more than one can say of all the 
ecclesiastics of Naples; and the likeness to Dr. Newman, which I 
noticed at first, and which was confirmed every day, was not caleu- 
lated to repel me from him. To-day I saw him transfer the reliquary 
to the priest, whose place it was to carry it throughout the chapel ; 
and there was a deliberate simplicity about his action which, 
though certainly not fervent, aud hardly religious in our sense of 
the word, and unlike enough to the worker of a miracle, was to me 
sufficiently touching. ‘The Cavaliere and his assistant were both 
tall, well-made men, while the new pair were short and insignificant. 
After every one within tne rails had been served, the four went a 
little on one side, and tien the new comers knelt down, the 
Cavaliere with the greatest deliberation wiped the glass and held 
the reliquary before them, turning it round three or four times, 
that they might take their fill of the sight of the “* blood ;” then he 
pressed it to their lips and foreheads, and, in the case of his 
successor, to his breast also. And now came his own turn, and it 
occurred to me for the first time, as I watched them, that occupied 
as he had been throughout in working and administering the 
miracle, the Cavaliere could not yet have seen it himself. So he 
and his assistant handed over the reliquary and the candle to their 
representatives, and then, kneeling before them, had the same 
or even a still more deliberate view afforded them, and the same 
repeated contact with the sacred object. 

At four in the afternoon I went into the Cathedral itself. The 
huge brass doors of the Chapel were closed, until the Deputy and 
Cavaliere should return at sunset and put by the bust and the 
Teliquary in the closet for the night. Meantime the bust was on 
one end of the high altar at the far end of the long Cathedral, and 
the monstrance on the other, each lighted up with candles; but 
the reliquary was being seen and kissed by a crowd of people 
pressing three or four deep to a rail at the west end of the choir. 
I confess this was the most touching thing I saw—not for any 
great fervour of devotion in the people, so much as for the consi- 
deration how deep and wide-spread was the belief in this most 
unreasonable service. Round the apse was ranged a conclave of 
twenty-four great saints in the persons of their full-sized silver 
busts—amongst them even Evangelists and Apostles—each one 
lighted up, and each looking down at his chief on the altar below. 
“You see, Sir”—this was the excellent Antonio’s usual way of 
beginning—“ you see, Sir, Saint Gennaro is the captain of them 
all, and all the Saints of all the churches in Naples sends their 
busts here to stay in his church. They don’t actually belong here ; 
but it’s all the same.” The “ blood” had become very fluid and 
followed every motion of the reliquary, but the colour remained as 
before. The action of the priest who showed it was the same as 
that of the Cavalieré—turning it over and over each time. 

By the way, what a splendid decoration lighted candles make to 
a church! I mean the long thin ones that one sees abroad. I saw 
it first at Vienna, in the Church of the Franciscans ; then at Rome 
in the convent chapel of the French nuns; again at Loreto last 
week ; and now at Naples. There may be from 80 to 150 lights 
—all the back of the altar formed of them; and the long thin, soft- 
white vertical lines of the candles, and their golden flames, have a 
grace and splendour of colour about them unspeakably beautiful in 
themselves, and suggestive of all that one connects with light and 





glory. And, like gold, they harmonize with everything, and are 


effective in sunlight no less than in twilight or darkness. What 
possible objection can there be to such a mode of decorating 
churches? However, this is an unnecessary digression. 

On Sunday, the 26th, I was in Naples again, and could not 
resist going to San Gennaro once more, to take my farewell. It 
was the last day of the festa; the chapel was as full as ever, the 
old Cavaliere still there, but with a different assistant and a different 
Deputy. The reliquary was brought out at 9.16, the blood solid 
as before ; but in three minutes it began to liquefy. There was no 
change in the contents of the bottle—quantity, colour, general 
character, all remained exactly as before. And I found no reason 
on this fourth occasion to modify my observations or impressions 
of the former three. 

I must close this already too-long narrative. If I have been 
minute in my account it is because I desire to record every trait 
of so curious a scene—a scene which the march of events and 
Opinions will inevitably extinguish before many years are over, as 
it has recently extinguished the Doseh at Cairo, and the dancing 
before the high-altar at Seville, and which will yet always be 
interesting and characteristic. And if I have given no sum- 
ming-up—passed no judgment on the “ miracle of St. Januarius ” 
—it is because I prefer rather to state my impressions as they 
came to me, and leave my readers to draw their own con- 
clusions. 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
(To THe EviTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Sharing as I do both the sympathy and the misgivings 
which you have expressed with reference to the policy of the Bir- 
mingham Education League, I await with great interest the 
development of their plans in the Bill which they have undertaken 
to prepare. In the meantime, there are some considerations, not 
brought forward in recent discussions, which it seems to me may 
be profitably suggested to those who are endeavouring to make up 
their minds on the subject. They relate partly to the question of 
religious instruction, partly to that of compulsory attendance. 

In dealing with the former question, it ought to be remembered 
that we are now beginning to bring the secondary and higher as 
well as the primary education of the country under public super- 
vision. We are hoping to arrange grades, mutually related, each 
introductory to a higher, by which children of promising abilities 
may ascend from the humblest social station. The whole system 
is to be retained under State control. This being the case, it is 
prima facie reasonable and desirable that the rule as to religious 
instruction in the more advanced schools should be preserved with 
any necessary modifications in the lower. 

Now, it is possible to defend either a secular or an unsectarian 
religious scheme of instruction for primary schools on grounds 
which would suit this class of schcols exclusively. For the secular, 
it may be said, ‘“* The State must insist that no child in the country 
shall be left ignorant of the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Places must be provided at the public expenso for 
the teaching of these rudiments, and the children now neglected 
and untaught must be compelled, by fines and flogging when 
necessary, to learn them. The State does not take upon itself the 
direction of education in general. It contents itself with prescrib- 
ing lessons in reading, writing, and arithmetic, leaving the higher 
and more delicate parts of education to the voluntary care of 
parents and religious bodies.” For the unsectarian religious 
scheme, it may be contended, ‘‘ The kind of religious knowledge 
which it is wise and usual to impart to children is, in fact, that 
which is held in common by all religious bodies. Anglicans and 
Nonconformists alike teach their children of the love and provi- 
dence of God, of the goodness and tenderness of Jesus Christ, of 
the duty of trying to please God, and similar universal lessons. 
Many earnest Christians would not care if their children of tender 
years learnt little beyond these rudiments of theology. But 
there would be no difficulty in supplying the ‘ denominational 
atmosphere,” and such further instruction as might be thought 
desirable, at home, at church, without any want of harmony 
making itself felt by the children between the school teaching and 
the religious creed of the family.” But the case is entirely altered 
when the question is no longer of the bare rudiments of know- 
ledge nor of tender years, but of the whole education of the 
youth. If history and the laws of life are taught on the secularist 
principle, you not only do not teach belief in divine purpose, you 
teach secularism. If you go on teaching to young men and young 
women the simple religion of childhood, you do in effect adopt 
what Mr. Lowe, I think, called a sort of Biblical Deism. Now, 
there is a good deal to be said for Deism, especially as a State 
creed, but we ought to know whether we mean to substitute 
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it for Catholic Christianity or not. If we do not, then it 
would be folly to construct for our higher schools and colleges a 
scheme of instruction in which the residuary creed held in common 
by all religions should be assumed and taught. 

Hitherto, so far as I am aware, there has been no movement in 
favour of imposing either the secular or the unsectarian religious 
form of education upon our secondary schools. Some important 
day-schools, it is true, have adopted with success a voluntary 
creed, liberal enough not to offend the prepossessions of any of the 
greater religious bodies. But a different plan, contrived to suit 
our present exigencies—that which has happened on the quaint 
name of the ‘‘conscience-clause ” principle—has been recently 
allowed without opposition to be stamped upon that most important 
and fruitful piece of legislation, the reform of our middle schools. So 
far as we can see, whilst Englishmen hold to the creeds of the 
Church of England and the great Dissenting bodies, there is little 
chanceof our highereducation losingits distinctivereligious character. 

If, then, it is taken for granted that the higher education of the 
country is to retain its denominational complexion, the State 
claiming to see that the instruction is good of its kind, and to look 
after the economics of the system, and to protect by a conscience 
clause the rights of dissidents,—is not this a strong and a new 
reason for preferring the same character for the primary schools, 
which are no longer to be the isolated effort and care of the State 
in education, but to be the introductory portion of a great 
national system ? 

Secondly, I go on to the question of compulsory attendance. 

When it is proposed to enact that every child in the country 
shall be made to go to school up to a certain age, this provision 
gives a noble and thorough-going air to a programme; but in 
choosing a policy we must go more into particulars, and see by 
following each step whether such an enactment is likely to be 
carried safely into effect. Does any one suppose that because the 
Sultan decrees a magnificent system of public instruction, every 
youth in Turkey will forthwith be educated? Now, it is argued, 
there is effective compulsion in Saxony and elsewhere, why should 
there not be in England? ‘To which there is this reply to be 
made. In the countries where compulsory school attendance 
exists, the population is also subject to other forms of compulsion, 
unknown in this country, to which the compelling of parents to 
send their children to school is a mere trifle. If we had first 
succeeded in enforcing the Prussian rule of military service in 
England, we might laugh at such a task as that of compelling 
school attendance. ‘The truth is that the people in the more 
strongly organized countries are bred up under a discipline of 
compulsion, of which our people have no conception. ‘Think of 
such things as the conscription, the necessity of carrying 
“‘ papers,” and the innumerable interferences with domestic life 
to which foreigners are trained to submit. Mr. Mundella says, 
‘6 We have now a household registration, why not a registration 
of the children of school age?” But have we compulsory house- 
hold registration ? or will he try the useful work of enacting it? 
To refer to the success of compulsory attendance in countries so 
unlike ours is therefore almost irrelevant. 

The total defect in our school attendance is due to two causes,— 
irregularity and entire absence from school. As to the former,— 
if all the children in the country attended school every other day, 
our statistics would report that half the children of the country 
did not go to school. It will be necessary to enact how irregular 
a child may be without subjecting the parent to a fine. But a 
certain number of children are absent from school for years 
together, and may be said not to go toschool at all. These belong 
to the very poorest class. ‘They are the children of parents kept 
at the lowest ebb by misfortune or by vice. They are either out at 
work, or wanted at home, or they have no shoes to go in, or they 
are delicate in health, or they perseveringly decline to go,—such 
are the reasons given. Now, this question arises: Would a local 
board send a poor man with twelve ragged children, or a strug- 
gling widow, to prison for keeping a child of eight at home to mind 
the baby? If exemptions at discretion are to begin, it is easy to 
prophesy that most of the children who are now entirely without 
school teaching will slip through the meshes of the compulsory- 
attendance net. And at any rate, a scheme which professes to 
secure absolutely universal attendance will not necessarily have 
an advantage over other schemes which, without this professed 
absoluteness, aim at getting more and more children to school. 

For my own part, I am in favour of all the compulsion possible ; 
but I am doubtful whether it will be applied more effectually by 
local boards having power to fine and to exempt, or in some others 
of the various ways which have been suggested.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Lu. Davizs. 





a 


DR. TEMPLE AND HIS DETRACTORS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—There is 80 much tenderness and pathos and piety, as well 
as so much manifest earnestness and sincerity, in the man Dr, 
Pusey and in Dr. Pusey’s works, that it is really painful toa right- 
thinking man to cast a stone at him. 

I have no wish to do so. I have over and over again in private 
conversations defended Dr. Pusey’s position as a clergyman of the 
Anglican Church, when his honesty as a member of that Church 
has been assailed by those who distrust him. But when he comes 
forward as an accuser of his brethren, when he uses such language 
as he used in last week’s Guardian in reference to Dr. Temple's 
appointment, one can hardly help asking whether Dr. Pusey ig 
exactly the man to make himself the mouthpiece of the whole 
Church of England. For who are these two foremost assailants of 
Dr. Temple? As might have been expected, in the forefront, 
together with Dr. Pusey, is the Venerable George Anthony Deni- 
son, taking upon himself to write in his own name to the dean and 
chapter of a diocese with which he has nothing to do, advising them, 
in Lord Russell’s phrase, to break the law. Then he writes to the 
Standard, Telegraph, &c., complaining of bishops and archbishops for 
not remonstrating with Mr. Gladstone about this horrible scandal and 
ruin which he is bringing upon the Church of England, and assuring 
us that to make the Church of England a Broad Church is to steal 
away her life. Does it never occur to these two theologians that 
it is only because the Church of England is a broad Church and a 
national Church that they are tolerated within her? Both of 
them in the eyes of a very large section of the Church have con- 
tradicted the obvious teaching of the Articles on the Lord’s Supper. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, Dr. Pusey was silenced for preaching 
heretical doctrine by his university, and that heretical teaching, 
if such it was, he has never disclaimed; but, if I mistake not, he 
has said that he holds now and teaches now what he held and 
taught then. A prosecution of Archdeacon Denison for the same 
heresy broke down on a mere technicality. I am glad it did. I 
hate prosecutions. ‘They do no good. But are these the men 
who are to dictate to the National Church, and to tell us 
what is the faith of the National Church, and to pronounce judg- 
ment on their fellow-clergymen as being unfaithful or heretical 
members of that Church? [ put the question to Dr. Pusey or 
Archdeacon Denison—What part of the Creed or what article of 
religion has Dr. Temple ever impugned, either in his essay, or in 
his volume of Rugby Sermons, or in his public teaching? Let us 
have a definite accusation. We know what the accusations are 
against Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon Denison. In the view of many 
plain-thinking people, their Romish teaching about the Eucharist 
contravenes the 29th Article. Yet their explanation of the 
article, which satisfies their own consciences, is allowed, and they 
very properly retain their position as ministers in the National 
Church. 

Why, I ask, should not Dr. Temple be a Bishop of the National 
Church? What unfaithfulness to the Church has he ever mani- 
fested ? Of course, the answer is that he contributed to an heretical 
book, Essays and Reviews, and that he has never expressed a disap- 
proval of the essays contributed by his coadjutors. There was no call 
whatever on Dr. ‘Temple to make any declaration of thiskind. It 
had been stated in the preface, as plainly as words could express it, 
that each contributor was responsible only for his own essay, and it 
is customary in English society to believe the words of well-educated 
gentlemen. Certainly, there was not much timidity in the essayists. 
It was their outspoken candour which shocked so many. But 
whether Dr. ‘Temple agreed with the other essayists or not, it was 
clearly no duty of his to come forward and swell the almost 
universal voice of the clergy which condemned them. Had he 
done so, uo doubt there would have been a howl at such unchi- 
valrous conduct. As Dr. Benson well points out, ‘*‘ One word 
from him, with his reputation and his broad views, would have 
meant nothing short of this: Z’he views of you, my late co-mates, 
are not within the circle of the Church. Repudiation from him 
would have been a decision on this point, which was, in more than 
one instance, a question for the judicature to decide.” 

Dr. ‘Temple’s answer to those who inquire concerning his theo- 
logical belief and his theological teaching is given in the volume of 
Rugby Sermons published shortly after the outcry raised at 
Essays and Reviews 1 believe that that volume is very much 
more in accordance with the spirit of the Reformation, with the 
spirit of the Articles, than the teaching of Dr. Pusey or Archdeacon 
Denison. ‘The compilers of the Articles reverenced the Bible and 
hated sacerdotalism. ‘They believed in a future for the Church, 
and all the more glorious a future in that we were delivered from 
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the temporal and spiritual despotism of Rome. Dr. Pusey and 
Archdeacon Denison have always shown themselves out of 
sympathy with that great Reformation movement. They have 
distrusted it and its results. Under altered conditions perhaps no 
one is a better representative of the true spirit of Reformation and 


with which the people may be trusted, than Dr. Temple. Few 
likewise will be more able than he to help in raising the Church 
to what it professes to be, a national Church, and wage in the name 
of Christ an unremitting war against ignorance, intolerance, and 
superstition. If the Sacerdotal partystry on the work of intimi- 
dating Mr. Gladstone, let all Liberal Churchmen sign an address of 
thanks to the Premier for the courageous appointment which he has 
made.—I am, Sir, &c., S$. C. Overton. 





LORD BYRON’'S POETRY. 

[To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
§S1r,—I rather wonder at the line you have taken about Byron in the 
Spectator. Surely he was a man made up of contradictions ; there 
certainly were in him malignity, a blinding sensuality, theatrical 
affectations and mystifications. But witb all this there was sym- 
pathy with much that was noble and generous, and in spite of sel- 
fish perversity there must have been a very rare loveableness, as 
his most intimate personal friends agree. Lord Broughton, for 
instance, his most intimate friend, would hardly hear a word 
against him, so fond was he of him. Lord Broughton personally 
was all that was kind, and he could never have felt as he did, and 
believed as he did, with regard to the purely malignant fiend 
which your contributor has painted. 

Nor can I see that an impartial study of his works justifies at 
allsuch a conclusion. But then, I suppose, we shall not agree about 
the works. Manfred, Chillon, and the Corsair, in spite of clap- 
trap, seem to me to have a unique flavour, a verve, and a movement 
in parts of them which we have not had since. And then, as to 
the claptrap, what was sheer and sickening humbug in imitators 
seems to me not to have been this mainly in Byron. ‘There was a 
sense of guilt, a consciousness of secret, unrevealed wrong, of dark, 
overmastering destiny, a devouring misery, in that man, which 
casts a lurid glow as from the pit over all he writes. But had 
he been wholly malignant, there would have been little of this 
ghastliness, which comes of light striving with a smothering dark- 
ness. This seems to me only a little less true of Don Juan itself 
(of course, his greatest work, by far, as you say). If the mockery 
be diabolic, it is generally more Miltonic than Mephistophelic ; or 
even if this were not true, there are revulsions of feeling and aspira- 
tion which, at least in Don Juan, are utterly genuine and sincere, 
and which proceed from the ‘‘angel,” e.g., the description of 
Aurora Raby. Even in the bitterest passages there breathes 
through it a wail of weary, unsatisfied despair, very different from 
the mere arid, withering blast of frigid, malignant disbelief. 

One thing that draws me to him is the intensity of enjoyment 
and love for nature which he often displays. It is too genuine to 
be mistaken. And yet he is far from always subtle and apprecia- 
tive in his intercourse with her. But of her broad effects, of her 
louder, more appealing, and demonstrative moods, there never was 
a finer painter. That is why I cannot sympathize with your con- 
tempt for Childe Ilarold. ‘There seem to me to be unrivalled de- 
scriptions, and broodings mingled with a sense of natural glory, 
there. Surely those opening lines of the Corsair would alone be 
sufficient to embalm the poem, thin and tedious as much of it 
unquestionably is. 

“O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea,” 


—upon those lines you bound along, breathing life as upon the very 
waves of the sea. ‘The intense exhilaration and passionate enjoy- 
ment of them communicates itself electrically. And what do you 
Say to the thunderstorm in Jura, to the ocean-apostrophe of 
Childe Harold ? 

That Byron’s vision and emotion are often powerful enough to 
whirl him so irresistibly along as seriously to impede that dainty 
metrical picking of one’s steps, now deemed the be-all and end-all 
of poetry, is likely enough. With him sight, feeling, imagination 
impel to rhythmical utterance from within according to the fashion 
of less enlightened ages; he is not so enamoured with his own 
exquisite singing as to make it the end, instead of the medium where- 
into sight, feeling, and imagination may in disjointed kaleidoscope 
fragments be privileged occasionally to enter, or not at all, as the 
case may be. : 

He was not cunning to construct intricate word-altars into which 
the fire from heaven might fall afterwards if it pleased, word-altars 
into which too often (as was to be expected) it will not fall at 





all, though the priests of Ashtaroth dance and cry aloud, and cut 


| themselves with knives. 


But whatever his sins and his deficiencies (they are marke. and 


'many), tempest within and tempest without found in Byron a 
| poetic organ of grand compass such as assuredly they have not 
its living faith in the Bible as a revelation of God, a revelation | found either in Wordsworth or in Mr. 'Tennyson.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A Constant READER. 





LORD BYRON. 
[The following letter appeared in the Standard of Weduesday 
ast :—] 


“To THE Eprror. 

“Sir,—‘ The writer of an article in Temple Bar states his disbelief in 
Mrs. Stowe’s specific charge ; his own conjecture is that Byron attempted 
to poison his wife.’ 

“So far the Spectator in its last issue. I have not now got Temple 
Bar by me, but I read the article in question most carefully before 
leaving England a week ago, and in it the writer distinctly states that 
he no more believes that Byron attempted to poison his wife than 
he believes that he committed incest. He says that he uses such a 
—— only as a convenient hypothesis, in order to pursue a line 
of speculative argument, into which [ need not enter. 

“Comment upon this gross misrepresentation is needless; but it 
ought to warn the public against the journal which has been guilty of 
it.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Florence, October 13. Aurrep AvsrtIN.” 

(The blunder pointed out by Mr. Austin in our review of ‘‘ The 
Magazines,” contained in the Spectator of the 9th October, was 
certainly made, and never observed till this courteous correction 
of it appeared in our contemporary,—the reviewer having missed 
the sentence in which the hypothetical character of the supposi- 
tion was explained. We add, in justice to our reviewer, that he 
has taken no part in the Byron controversy, and was precisely as 
likely to make a slip on one side as the other. —Ep. Spectator.] 


* REASONS FOR FAITH.” 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I have read your careful notice of my Reasons of Faith with 
the attention which it well deserves, and I should have thankfully 
profited by some, especially by one, of your suggestions, had not, 
unhappily, the last sheet of a ‘revised and enlarged” second 
edition of the book just been printed. In this edition many verbal 
inaccuracies which sadly disfigured the other have been removed, 
and, as I hope, the argument is brought out with more clearness, 
so that some of your strictures will be no longer applicable. Will 
you, however, let me say, with respect to the work as it has stood 
hitherto, that even your able criticisms have not convinced me that I 
have unduly “ laid great stress on the trustworthy character of the 
general historical assumptions, as one may call them, of the New Tes- 
tament.” I dwelt on this historical solidity of the framework of the 
Gospel narrative, not, as you intimate, as being in itself a ‘* reason 
of faith,” but rather as a help in effectively presenting one of the 
chief ‘‘ reasons,” that, viz., which we find in the fact that Christ’s 
life and character have been so perfectly set forth by men who 
were evidently mere instruments in doing what they did, since 
most certainly they were unconscious of His greatness, and having 
no special intellectual fitness for the work, they have besides set 
Him before us in the most difficult method of delineation. That 
detached acts and words should fall and shape themselves into 
such a portraiture,—this, and not the historical reality of the 
scenes in which He is represented as working and teaching, is the 
‘‘reason” which I have brought forward in the first and second 
chapters. Nor is it afterwards a mere general correspondence 
“ between the majesty of Christ's character and of His actions” 
on which I have insisted, but rather, specifically, the fact—not 
often if ever before alluded to in this connection—that each of 
the miracles is part of a harmonious comprehensive whole, which 
impressively betokened Christ's lordship over nature avd man, 
and the world of spirits. This is one of my chief steps onward to 
the final conclusion. I cannot think, either, that it is possible to 
lay too much stress upon the history of the Old Testament; and 
your remarks rather establish than disturb me in this conviction, 
since, in my other books, I have given detailed proofs that the very 
instances you have brought forward to correct me serve rather for 
my confirmation. I will not trespass on your space by adding 
more than an expression of sincere thankfulness that a julgment 
which my regular weekly readings of the Spectatur give me so 
much reason to value, has, at all events, been pronounced iu 
favour of the “line” and ‘scheme of reasoning” in which I have 
put forth the “ evidence,” since it was my desire to do this more 
effectively than had been usual, which led me to employ many 
years of laborious thought in the production of the small volume 
on which you have commented with so much ability.—I am, 








Sir, &c., G. 8S. Drew. 
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ST. MATTHIAS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The question raised in your issues of the 2nd and 16th 
inst. as to the election of Matthias ought not to disappear with- 
out further comment, and grateful to you for furnishing the 
occasion by your own most just remarks, and for the valuable 
addition made by your correspondent “A Life Student,” I beg 
to offer my own established view of the matter. 

Dealing first with the action of Peter in the case—for as he 
instigated the election, it seems probable that ‘‘ the disciples” did 
but comply with his suggestion—what authority had he or did 
he adduce for the proposal which he submitted ? Obviously there 
is none. Neither had our Lord in foretelling His betrayal pro- 
vided for a successor to ‘ the apostate apostle,” nor authorized the 
selection of one by the Apostles themselves or by the whole body 
of the disciples. The emergency suggested the expedient. ‘True, 
there was the prophecy which Peter quoted, ‘his bishoprick 
[office] let another take ;” but this does not appear to have been 
used as sanctioning the proposed election, and for all that appears 
to thecontrary, we may conclude that it was but the simple sugges- 
tion of his own consciousness, his sense of the fitness of things. If 
this view shock any sensitive mind, such a mind may be reconciled 
to it by the reflection that as yet the day of Pentecost was not 
come and the Spirit not yet given. From which fact we get the 
further inference that the proceeding was as premature as it was 
unauthorized. 

What, now, of Matthias himself? The fact that Scripture is 
elsewhere wholly silent about him, no earlier and no later mention 
of his name even occurriug, is surely full of significance. Where 
are the signs of his apostleship, or why are they wanting? It 
might not be difficult to suggest conjectures which would meet 
these queries, and vindicate the election, were it not for one other 
fact, but in that fact there is a force which should for ever 
silence such conjecture. 

‘Saul, an apostle, not of men, neither by men, but by Jesus 
Christ, and God the Father” (Gal. i. 1), who ‘ was not behind 
the apostles,” fills the space which Matthias has left vacant, and 
approving himself ‘‘ as the minister of God, in much patience, in 
affliction, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, 
in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings,” reasserts, and 
for ever establishes, the principle, ‘‘ the last shall be first.” All 
that is implied in this conclusion I leave others to infer.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Laicus. 





THE NEW IRISH CHURCH. 

(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPKCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have just read your remarks on the Irish Lay Conference 
of last week, and as I was a member of that Conference, and as I 
value the opinion of English Liberals, I trust you will publish the 
following remarks. 

I agree with you, that * voting by orders” will diminish, rather 
than increase, clerical power, but not for your reasons. You 
appear to think that the clergy and laity are not only to vote, 
but to debate apart, like the Lords and the Commons. Were it 
so, it would, no doubt, destroy the moral power of the clergy in 
the Synod; and I should greatly regret this. But it is only the 
voting that is to be separate ; the debates are to be in common. 
This is implied in the expression that there is to be voting by the 
separate orders, if demanded. 

There is not the least possibility of the resolution in favour of 
voting by orders being rescinded. If it were, the effect would be 
this :—That in quict times, when there was no question of any 
particular interest, the clergy would attend the best, and vote 
together, and outvote the laity ; but on exciting questions the laity, 
by reason of there being twice as many, would outvote the clergy. 
This would not be a desirable state of things. 

With voting by orders, the double number of the laity is a 
matter of no importance as affecting any principle; but it is 
important as giving a larger number of men not only an interest, 
but the feeling of an interest, in the working of the Church; and 
by obviating the danger of the representation falling into the hands 
of an aristocratic clique.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JoserH JOHN Murpny. 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your current number you speak, with the respect he 
merits, of that very remarkable man who bids fair to be hereafter 
numbered among the goodly fellowship of the prophets—Keshub 
Chunder Sen. It may interest some of your readers to learn that 
I have just received a letter from him stating that it is his inten- 





tion to visit England this winter. The object of his journey he 
states to be ‘‘ to study the progressive movements which are being 
carried on in that centre of civilization and enlightenment ; and 
to put forth my humble endeavours to secure the sympathy and 
interest of liberal-minded persons for the Brahmo Somaj of India, 
and to extend the circle of Theistic fellowship.” 

I trust there will be found many to offer hospitality, on hig 
arrival, to the illustrious reformer.—I am, Sir, &c., F. P. C, 


BOOKS. 


———>——_ 
LORD LYTTON’S HORACE.* 

Many readers—translators, actual or intended, almost of them- 
selyes make up a public—must have been waiting with interest to 
see what Lord Lytton would make of the Odes and Epodes of 
Horace. Horace, besides being the most popular of Roman and, 
we may say, of classical poets, in one sense defies, in another lends 
himself to translation. The terse felicity of his language is, indeed, 
the despair of those who have to search for even tolerable equiva- 
lents; but then, on the other hand, the general tone of his thought 
is not, as it is with Homer, wholly alien to ours. On the contrary, 
as Lord Lytton observes in his ‘* Introduction,” he is 





“More emphatically the representative of civilization than any other 

extant lyrical poet. Though describing the manners of his own time, 
he deals in types and pictures, sentiments and opinions, in which every 
civilized time finds likeness and expression.” 
And Lord Lytton has certainly great qualifications for his task. 
The world, indeed, has differed from what we have understood to 
be his own estimate of his achievements, and thinks that he will live 
by his romances rather than by his poems. Butif he is not a great 
poet, he has a poetical genius ; he is skilful in the arts of versifi- 
cation, and few men cau write more rhythmical prose. At the 
same time, he is a genuine lover of the classical, and has caught 
its spirit with no little success. Most men would agree that the 
Last Days of Pompeii is the greatest of his romances, and there he 
pictures with rare vivacity and skill the very socicty of which 
florace was pre-eminently the poet. That he would perform his 
new task to the satisfaction of all judges,—and in Horatian 
matters such judges are very numerous and very exacting, —that 
he would come up to the standard which those who can appreciate 
both what Latin is and what English may be, was not to be hoped; 
perhaps his success has not been equal, on the whole, to what 
might have been expected ; that he would do mucl: for his poet, 
give many fine renderings, and bring out with much force many 
of his subtler meanings, was certain, and in this respect he has 
done at least as much as could be looked for. We have no 
hesitation in saying, before we proceed to detailed criticism, that 
the translation is one which every lover of Horace may read with 
profit. We have seldom seen a better illustration of the truth 
that a good translation is a continuous interpretation. 

Lord Lytton uses unrhymed verse, much of the same kind as that 
which he employed in the Lost Tales of Miletus. This verse he assimi- 
lates in a degree to the rhythm of the original, not attempting—very 
wisely, as we think—any use of quantity, but giving such resem- 
blance as he can by the help of accent. ‘This resemblance is 
naturally most marked in the renderings of the most characteristic 
metres of the original, the aleaic and the sapphic, though he does 
not here always use the same rhythm, but makes it iambic or 
trochaic, according as the tone of the ode is more or less serious. 
It is obvious that a translator employing this method enjoys great 
freedom. Blank verse, indeed, easy as it may seem to the un- 
initiated, presents difficulties which, at least, equal any that are 
presented by rhyme; but unrhymed verse, for which the peculiar 
rhythm attained by so few is not demanded, ought to be a very 
easily-wielded instrument indeed. Sometimes, we may say 
often, Lord Lytton’s versification is melodious; but he does 
not always move with the grace and freedom which we expect 
from one who is freed from these fetters; nor is he as faithful, 
either in scrupulously giving all that the poet writes, or in severely 
rejecting all that he does not write, as one not bound by the dire 
necessities of rhyme should be. ‘The reader shall see without any 
more delay a specimen of his quality. It is a translation of ii. 7, 
‘* Pompei, meorum prime sodalium :”— 

“O Pompeius, thou chiefest and first of my comrades, 
Fellow-soldier with me, when our leader was Brutus, 


In danger’s last deadly extreme, 
Who, back to thine own country gods,— 








* The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A Metrical Translation into English, with 
Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. With Latin Text. London 
and Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 1369, 
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“To thine own Tuscan skies, and the rights of the Roman, 
Hath restored thee, old friend? Ah! how often 
Have we whiled loitering days o’er gay cups, 
Our wreathed locks bright with Araby’s balms? 
“With thee did I share field and flight of Philippi, 
When I left, not too bravely, behind me, my buckler,— 
When valour was broken, and tongues 
That threatened so loudly, licked dust. 
“ Swiftly me the god Mercury bore through the foemen, 
Buoyed aloft in thick cloud—all secure, yet all trembling— 
Thee the whirlpool of battle again 
Dragged back in the roar of its surge. 
“Give to Jove, then, tho feast that thou ow’st to his mercy; 
Worn with warfare so lengthened, rest under my laurel ; 
Nor will I allow thee to spare 
The casks I have destined for thee. 
“Ho, slaves! brim the cups, Egypt's cups smooth and wide-lipped, 
With the soft Massic wine, which lulls care in oblivion ; 
Pour sweets from large shells. Who the first 
Fresh parsley or myrtle will twine? 
“Whom will Venus befriend in the cast for our wine-king ?— 
As for me, I’m prepared to out-tipple a Thracian : 
Ah, how sweet to drown reason in joy, 
For the friend whom I welcome once more!” 


In this there is very little, indeed, that offends, though in line 
7 there is an unpleasant emphasis on the words ‘‘o’er gay cups.” 
This is not an uncommon fault; so in i. 3, we have “ who first to 
fierce Ocean consigned a frail raft,” where both the adjectives seem 
to jar upon the ear. Let the reader, however, compare with what 
has just been quoted another specimen of the same rhythm, some 
stanzas from iii. 3, ‘* Justum ac tenacem propositi virum : ”"— 


“ By this virtue did Pollux and wandering Alcides 
Scale, with toil, starry ramparts, and enter on heaven, 
Vhom between now, Augustus reclined, 
Quaffs the nectar that purples his lip,— 
“ By this virtue deservedly, thee, Father Bacchus, 
Did the fierce tigers draw with necks tamed by no mortal, 
By this virtue Quirinus escaped, 
Rapt on coursers of Mars, Acheron. 
“ Juno having thus spoken words heard with approval 
By the Gods met in council,—Troy, Troy lies in ruins, 
By a fatal and criminal judge 
And a false foreign woman o’erthrown ; 
“Condemned from the day when Laomedon cheated 
Vengeful Gods of the guerdon agreed,—forfeit debtor 
With its people and fraudulent King 
Unto me and Minerva the pure.” 


This is anything but successful; nor is it an unfair specimen of 
the whole ode, for the subject of which, indeed, the graver iambic 
rhythm would have been more suitable. ‘The same may be said of 
ii., 17, ‘* Cur me querelis exanimas tuis?” Llere are the first two 
stanzas, quite unworthy, we think, both in melody and diction, 
not only of the original, but of Lord Lytton’s unquestionable 
powers as a translator :— 
“Why destroyest thou mo with tho groan of thy sufferings ? 
Neither I nor the Gods will let thee die before me. 
O Maecenas, the glory and grace 
And the columu itself of my life! 
“Ah! if some fatal force, prematurely bereaving, 
Wrenched from me the one-half of my soul, could the other 
Linger on with its dearer part lost, 
And tho fragment of what was a whole ?” 
Generally speaking, however, the translator rises with the rise of 
his original, and is most equal to himself and to his task when his 
work would seem to be the hardest. ‘Take, for instance, the pas- 
sage in iii. 25, the simile of the Bacchante looking over the snowy 
expanse of Thrace. It is one of the finest things in Horace, a 
real landscape, so rare in ancient poetry. Noor is it inadequately 
rendered :— 
“ As the slumberless Bacchanto 
From the lonely mountain ridges, stricken still with wonder, sees 
Flash the waves of wintry Hebrus, 
Sparkle snows in Thracian lowlands, soar barbarian Rhodope, 
“Such my rapture, wandering guideless, 
Now where river-margenuts open, now whore forest shadows close, 
Lord of Naiads, Lord of Manads, 
Who, with hands divinely strengthened, from the mountain heave 
the ash. 
“Nothing little, nothing lowly, 
_ Nothing mortal, will I utter! O how porilously sweet 
Tis to follow thee, Lenaeus, 
Thee the god who wreathes his temples with the vino-leaf for his 
crown.” 


Here, too, is a fine passage from ii. 13 :— 


“But the death most to fear is the death we least look for— 
Ah! how near was I seeing dark Proserpine’s kingdom, 
And the judge of the dead and the seats of the blest, 
Sappho wailing melodious of loves unreturned. 
“Ay, and thee, too, with strains sounding larger, Alcaeus ! 
To thy golden shell chanting of hardships in shipwreck, 





And of hardships in exile and hardships in war, 
While the Shadows admiringly listen to both. 
“ Due to either is silence as hushed as in temples. 
But more presses the phantom mob, shoulder on shoulder, 
Drinking into rapt ears the grand lay, when it swells 
With the burthen of battles and tyrants o’erthrown.” 

The epithet “phantom” is finely picturesque. And epithets 
and phrases equally felicitous meet us constantly in the book. So 
in i. 2, for ** Nube candentes humeros amictus” we have the 
noble line, ‘* with shoulder brightening through the stole of cloud ;” 
and by way of contrast, in the very next stanza the strange mistake 
of addressing Venus (Erycina) as Eryx, Eryx being geographi- 
cally a promontory and mythologically the goddess’s own son ; 
and in the following one, the very poor rendering of ‘‘ horseless 
Moor” for ** Mauri peditis.” A translator surely would have been 
excused for taking the far preferable reading of Marsi. Horseless 
Moor is really absurd. To no people on earth is the epithet 
so little applicable. From the time of Jugurtha to that of 
Abd-el-Kader they have been known as horsemen. Certain 
critics have, indeed, explained peditis as meaning ‘ unhorsed,” 
but if it means that, ‘‘horseless” translates it very badly, and 
peditis itself seems a very forced and awkward mode of expressing 
unhorsed. It is more agreeable, however, to exhibit some of 
Lord Lytton’s felicities. We quote some of those that we have 
marked, selecting them rather on account of their brevity than 
because they are superior to others which we do not notice :— 


“ Felices ter et amplius 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniis 
Suprema citius solvet amor die :” 
“Thrice happy, ay, more than thrice happy they 
Whom one soft bond unbroken binds together, 
Whose love, secure from bickering and reproach, 
Ln life's last moment finds the first that severs.” 
“Laborantes in uno 
Penelopen, vitreamque Circen :” 
“ How Penelope vied with the Sea's 
Crystal Circe, for one human heart.” 
“Grata protervitas:” 
“ Dear saucy charm.” 
‘Nec tibi vespero 
Surgente decedunt amores, 
Nee rapidum fugiente solem :” 
“ The star of the eve, 
And the sunrise which chases the star, 
Find thy love still lamenting the loss of thy Mystes.” 
“ Neque harum quas colis arborum, 
Te preter invisas cupressos 
Ulla brevem dominum esequetur ;” 
“One tree alone of all thy woodlands, 
Loathed cypress, faithful sound, 
Shall follow to the last the brief-lived lord.” 


The contrast between “ invisas” and * sequetur” is beautifully 
brought out. So, too, in the familiar 


“ Virtutem incolumem odimus 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi,” 


the force of ‘ invidi” comes out with quite novel clearness in 


“We regret 
Tho virtue dead to wrong some virtue living.” 
These, again, are good :— 
‘* Spissa@ nemorum comae: ” 
« The thick-grown locks 
Of the green forest kings.” 


(Though here, as elsewhere, we note a tendency to amplify.) 


“ Cremato fortis ab [lio 
Jactata ‘T'uscis aequoribus ;:” 
“Cast forth 
A waif on Tuscan seas 
From Troy’s red crater.” 
“ Luctere, multa proruct integrum 
Cum laude victorem :” 
“ Wrestle and win, it bears the winner down.” 
“ Curvo nec faciem littore dimovet.” 
“ Fixing intent upon the curving shore 
The unmoving stillness of her wistful eyes.” 
“ Solers nunc hominem ponere, nune Deum :’ 
“ Now fixed a mortal, now enshrined a god.” 


, 


We had marked other passages for less favourable comment, but 
do not care to quote them. Every lover of Horace, we repeat, 
should study the book; he will find many blemishes, possibly may 
think less favourably of it than we do, but he will not think the 
time of his study lost. We will conclude with one more extract, 
verses not easily to be matched for their spirited movement, 
though they paraphrase rather than translate :— 


“TIo, boy, there, a cup! Brim it full for the new moon! 
Ho, boy, there, a cup! Brim it full for the midnight! 
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Ho, boy, there, a cup! Brim it full—to the health 
Of him we would honour !—Murena the Augur. 
‘* Proportioned the bowls are to three or nine measures, 
As each man likes best ; the true poet will ever 
Suit his to the odd numbered muses, and quaff 
Thrice three in the rapture the Nine give to brimmers. 
“But the Grace, with her twin naked sisters, shuns quarrels, 
And to more than three measures refuses her sanction. 
Ho! ho! what a joy to go mad for a time! 
Why on earth stops the breath of that fife Berecynthian ? 
“ And why is that harp so unsocially silent, 
And the lively Pandean pipe idly suspended ? 
Quick, roses—and more ! let it rain with the rose! 
Thoro is nothing I hate like the hand ef a niggard.” 








M. TURGUENIEF'S “ LIZA.” * 

Tue literature which aims at the delineation of real life is of all 
orders, ranging from the very frontier of the higher poetry to the 
very frontier of matter-of-fact chronicle and annals. Between 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” and Defoe’s * Colonel Jack” 
there is a wider difference of kind than between Goldsmith's 
‘¢ Deserted Village” and his “ Vicar of Wakefield,” though one 
of these last is in verse and the other in prose. Between Miss 
Austen’s “Emma” and most of George Eliot’s “Scenes from 
Clerical Life,” there is a wider difference of kind than between 
Tennyson’s ** Dora” and some of those exquisite prose idyls of 
George Eliot. And again, Goethe’s ‘‘ Herrmann and Dorothea ” 
approaches more closely in kind this beautiful story of M. 
Turguenief’s than does almost any novel we could name, unless it 
might be—and that would only approach it at a distance—the 
exquisite little pseudonymous tale called “A Lost Love” by 
Ashford Owen, which delighted the world and was forgotten some 
fifteen years ago. Liza, written by a Russian author of great 
genius, and translated by Mr. Ralston into English so pure and 
classical that, unlike almost all translations, it is a pleasure to 
read it for its style alone, is a story which, without rising 
quite into the elevated tone of poetry, keeps often so close 
to its boundary that we hardly know whether we admire it most 
for the liquid atmosphere of what we may call its sky and 
cloud,—its treatment of human hope and faith and destiny,—and 
the transparent sweetness of its pathos, or for the sharp, firm out- 
lines of its delineations of character, and the new world of human 
life and action which it opens before us. Liza is not only a 
Russian story, but its scenery and conceptions are Russian to the 
core, and therefore introduce the English reader to a perfectly 
novel world; and yet the art of the author is of so high a kind, 
his imagination pierces so completely through the Russian circum- 
stance to the spiritual qualities which are mutually intelligible to 
each other all the world over, that no one will find the slightest 
difficulty in entering into the spirit of every page, or will fail to 
find his imagination enriched by some of the most living groups 
and the most noble individual characters which have been painted 
for us since Romola was written. 

No doubt the texture of the story is slight. M. Turguenief 
works with few and rapid touches, and elaborates but little. His 
imagination, perhaps because it is full of poetical depth and 
lucidity, does not love to assimilate a great mass of material, 
but seems to give us the essence of his conceptions in delicate 
but decisive strokes, These two little volumes, minute as they 
are, contain many chapters of explanatory matter which are not 
strictly essential to the story but of the nature of glosses on the text, 
including excursions of the author’s imagination into the antece- 
dents of characters which were already living before our eyes. Yet 
in spite of these rapid glances back of the author at the formative 
influences which he supposes necessary to have made the leading 
characters what he has painted them, and which, interesting as 
they are, are rather of the nature of imaginative criticisms by 
the author on his own text, than essential to the movement of his 
plot and the expression of his actors, the little tale brings 
before us, as if we had known them all our lives, no less than 
seven figures all of the most living order, and four of these seven, 
at least, Liza herself, Liza’s great-aunt Marfe Timofeevna, Lemm 
the old German musician, and Varvara Pavlovna, Lavretsky’s 
unfaithful wife, characters any one of which would give life and 
substance to an ordinary novel. We cannot be as sure that the 
two Russian pendants, Lavretsky, the true man embarrassed by 
his unnatural education, and Panshine, the hollow official man, are 
quite of the same calibre, because the truth of these portraits 
depends much upon circumstantial details, of the nicety and 
fulness of which we are no competent judges, nor, indeed, 
judges at all; and the weak, trivial, vain, and sentimental 





* Liza. By Ivan Turguenief. Translated from the Russian by W. R. 8. Ralston. 


2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Maria Dmitrievna, though admirably drawn, is hardly a figure of 


the first rank. But the four characters we have mentioned are 
sketched with the power of a true poet, and are so independent of 
the mere local drawing and colour through the medium of which, 
of course, they are delineated, that any one who knows human 
nature at all recognizes the power and truth of the picture with a 
thrill of delight. 

No doubt the central figure of Liza herself is that which gives 
its power and pathos to the whole. And when we look back to the 
few scenes in which her character is painted, we are amazed at the 
apparently hasty lines and colours of a portraiture which excites 
a sort of passion of tenderness even in the reader. Statuesque, 
still, sincere, full of gentleness to all, but always self-possessed till 
pity deepens into love, dreading with a sort of spiritual fear to 
throw her heart absolutely into any human passion, and full from 
the first of a shy, religious ardour which consumes her altogether 
when once she loses her one hope of earthly joy, Liza seems 
almost to raise and widen the range of the imagination in the 
sphere of spiritual womanly beauty. It may rank beside the 
picture of Dinah in Adam Bede, though Liza is only a sketch and 
Dinah a full-length portrait, for truthfulness and spirituality, 
while in the intensity of poetical loveliness it even surpasses that 
wonderful and far more elaborate creation. Angels are rarely 
women. Liza is all woman, yet with a dash of the angel that 
only a true poet could have given her. The ideal is rarely real. 
Liza is perfectly real, and yet is the embodiment of that 

“lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire,” 
with which Mr. Browning has enchanted our imaginations. 

Perhaps the character which strikes us as the second in power 
and originality to that of ‘Liza’ is the crabbed old German 
musician’s, Lemm’s,—a Rembrandt-like picture of stiff and soured 
old age lighted up by the belated flame of a true artist's devotion to 
a rare pupil’s purity and sweetness. The picture of Lemm’s efforts 
after a composition that shall delineate in some shadowy way the 
nature of Liza, of his nervousness as with compressed lips he opens 
out his first attempt on the piano, of its failure owing to the com- 
plex, involved, and cramped movement of his thought, and of his 
despair at that failure, and then later of the success with which he 
breathes his passion into a single strain of trust and purity 
in the midnight, is one of the finest episodes we can remember 
in fiction. The cross, reserved, age-stricken man, with his pro- 
found sense of failure, is a figure far from ideal, and yet even 
when he is at his crabbedest the artist conveys that sense of an 
inward glow, of unsuccessful genius jarring all his nature, which 
prepares us for the gleam of fire when it comes. 

The irritable, sincere, shrewd old aunt Marfa Timofeevna, with 
her sharp humour, her keen eye for affectations and falsehoods of 
all sorts, her dread of religious enthusiasm, and her profound ten- 
derness of nature, is a character of slighter interest, no doubt, than 
either of those we have mentioned, but not of less living force. 
The contrast between her somewhat jerky energy of nature and 
Liza’s spiritual stillness of soul is a very happy one, and tends to 
bring out the higher art in the painting of Liza as much as to 
relieve it with more common-place materials. Her sarcastic an- 
tipathy to her niece’s, Maria Dmitrievna’s sentimentalisim is most 
happily rendered. Altogether, she brightens and vivifies the story 
which might otherwise be ia too much danger of a certain melan- 
choly idealism,—its higher characters, except her own, partaking 
of the dreamy and contemplative nature. 

The character of the unfaithful wife, Varvara Pavlovna, a 
thoroughly selfish and impure nature of the velvet kind, is drawn 
with a power hardly excelled even in the picture of her rival 
M. Turguenief evidently delights in drawing characters 
There are 


Liza. 
more or less imbued with the artistic temperament. 
three, at least, in this little group, one true artist, and two with 
the superficial sensitiveness of the temperament, though without a 
trace of any disinterested love of the ideal. Vavara Pavlovna’s 
soft audacity, her inward laughter and acted tears, the delight in 
| conquest which brings her back to try if she cannot recouquer her 
alienated husband’s heart, for which she does not care, or, at all 
| events, extort a larger allowance from his generosity,—the verve 
and elasticity of her enjoyment of the réle of temptress, even with 
those whom she only wishes to disturb and unsettle, not to win, 
her mischievous sensualism, the ecstacy of half-bacchanalian rapture 
with which she dwells on a certain noisy waltz of Strauss, and the 
utter coldness of heart which does not even permit her to adhere 
consistently to the part she is assuming, are drawn with a wealth of 
small touches which is perfectly astonishing, when you consider the 
few pages devoted to her at all. 
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We can give no extract from this wonderful little story which 


will at all do justice to its genius, but we are sure—not only 
that it cannot disappoint any one with a true feeling for the 
higher art, but that it will be one of those few books to which its 
readers will return time after time with new pleasure, as they do 
to books which teach them more of life than life itself. Of the 
accuracy of the translation—from the scholar’s point of view—we 
cannot judge at all, as the present writer is wholly ignorant of 
Russian. But there are in every page phrases which have all the 
force and sharpness of a great original. ‘To give an example of 
what we mean, when we are told that Gedeonovsky laughed *‘a 
thin and cringing laugh,” we feel sure that if that is not both 
choice and faithful translation, Mr. Ralston must have himself 
the literary powers of a keen observer and a subtle painter of 


human life. 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 

AtrnoucH Mary, Queen of Scots, has been dead for nearly three 
centuries, the narrative of what some writers deem her misfortunes, 
and other writers her crimes, retains its freshness and interest still. 
Men continue to range themselves under her banner, or on the side 
of her opponents, and they do this with an enthusiasm and pre- 
possession which they are often unable to feel for events of greater 
importance and of more recent interest. One of the chief virtues 
of the historian, a virtue without which his learning and literary 
skill only serve to lead him astray, is a sound and impartial judg- 
ment. He is a judge who, in the first place sifts evidence, in the 
second place pronounces sentence; and for such a work a 
passionless equanimity of temper, and the power of looking 
at a question from different stauding-points, are of vastly more 
importance than the faculty of word-painting or of dramatic 
representation. It is quite possible that a heavy liistorian 
who moves over the ground with slow and painful foot- 
steps, careful to verify every statement, but careless of 
proportion and of the graces of composition, may do a greater 
service to literature than his more accomplished but less accurate 
rival. In the domain of history there is ample scope for the 
highest genius and the most splendid imagination; but it does 
not follow that the possession of these gifts is essential to the 
historian. Assuredly they are not so essential as the power of 
sifting evidence and arranging facts, and as that noble spirit of 
veracity which compels a man to reject at any cost all idols of the 
mind. 

These remarks are not out of place in the review of a work 
which is an apology for a queen who has had many defenders 
and defamers, but few thoroughly judicious historians. Mr. 
Hosack’s carefully elaborated defence is conducted with great 
forensic ability. He sees all round his subject, knows well what 
he may bring out strongly into the light and what it is best to 
keep in the shade, has a keen eye for discovering the weak points 
in his opponents’ armour, and is sometimes alert enough to 
wound them with their own weapons. From step to step he feels 
his way with a confidence that looks like strength, and as he 
marshals his facts, weighs his arguments, and pronounces his 
conclusions, it is impossible not to feel that you are in the pre- 
sence of a writer of considerable acquirements, who has spared no 
toil, and has thrown his best thoughts into the work. The author 
has done his utmost to vindicate the character of Mary, and if he 
has not succeeded in an attempt so diflicult, and the weight of 
evidence against the unfortunate Queen remains painfully heavy, 
the effort here made to lighten it is not without its value. 

In his preface, Mr. Hosack observes that the specific charges 
preferred against the Queen at Westminster have never hitherto 
been published, but a copy of the articles has been preserved 
among the Hopetoun manuscripts, and is now for the first time 
given to the public. For the first time, also, we are enabled to 
read the journal of the proceedings at Westminster ‘‘ on the day 
upon which the silver casket containing the alleged letters of 
Queen Mary to Bothwell was produced,” and the author has also 
succeeded in bringing many important facts to light which have 
been neglected by earlier historians. 

Mr. Hosack, in order to sustain his argument, gives a narrative 
of events for twenty-two years. ‘They were years perhaps of more 
general interest than any other period of Scottish history. It was 
a turbulent age, an age of licentious passions, outrageous tyranny, 
extreme bigotry, and gross lawlessness, when Scotland was under 
the sway of ambitious nobles and of an intolerant clergy, when 
the worst vices were tolerated under the cloak of religion, and 





* Mary, Queen of Scots, and Her Accusers; embracing a Narrative of Events from the 
Death of James V.,in 1542, until the Death of the Regent Murray in 1570. By John 
Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood aud Sons. 1869, 





when fierce Protestants held or practised the Romish dogma that 
the end justifies the means. The young Queen’s path was 
surrounded by pitfalls from the moment that she entered the 
country, and it needed no common discretion to avoid falling into 
them. Mary was not discreet, but she was wiser than many of her 
counsellors. Assailed by what Mr. Hosack calls, in scarcely too 
strong language, “the boorish bigotry of Knox,” and by others 
who, like him, deemed it right to destroy Romanism by the aid of 
the civil power, Mary, although a zealous Roman Catholic, 
surrounded herself with Protestant advisers. Her faults did not lie 
in the direction of religious intolerance, and neither principle nor 
passion would have led her to punish those who differed from her 
in opinion. In 1561 the Queen landed in Scotland, in 1563 
occurred the love episode of Chastelar, the first affair of 
the heart which casts a doubt upon the morality and the 
humanity of the Queen. It is difficult to believe that the unhappy 
poet would have twice secreted himself in Mary’s bedroom, if he 
had not previously received some tokens of her affection ; but 
whether this were so, or whether, as Mr. Hosack suggests, he had 
misinterpreted her courtesies and they had unhinged his reason, 
it was cruel to allow him to lose his life for his folly. Two years 
after this Mary was married to Darnley, a handsome fool, with wit 
enough to be wicked and mischievous, but not enough to secure 
him from contempt. With this union the great troubles of her 
life began. ‘They were publicly married in July, 1565; in March, 
1566, Rizzio was murdered. That Darnley was jealous of Mary’s 
attachment to the Italian secretary there seems little reason to 
doubt, and this feeling was turned to political account by the con- 
spirators, whose aim, according to Mr. Hosack, was to make the 
Queena prisoner, and place Darnley as their puppet on the throne. 
Rizzio’s ‘‘ only crime,” he adds, ‘‘ was fidelity to his mistress,” a 
doubtful assertion truly, in the face of some of the evidence that 
has come down to us. Still more doubtful perhaps is the state- 
ment that Murray was chief of the conspirators, but it is certain 
that he was a party to the conspiracy, and made no effort to prevent 
a deed in which, considering what Mr. Barton calls “ his steady, 
careful, decorous walk iu life,” he might have been unwilling to 
participate. 

And here it may not be amiss to state that we have no 
sympathy with Mr. Froude’s laudation of the Regent. So 
far from thinking, with that historian, that Murray was stain- 
less, that his nature had no taint in it, and that his in- 
tegrity was ‘supreme and commanding,” we think that his 
whole career is marked by chicanery, deceit, and cold-blooded 
calculation. If he never committed a great crime, it was because 
he found suitable agents to commit it for him; if he cannot be 
convicted of any overt act of treachery and hypocrisy, it is 
because his craftiness was sufficient to conceal his immorality ; 
if his conduct was outwardly restrained and decent, it was because 
his ambition taught him discretion, and enabled him to veil his 
selfish designs under the garb of patriotism. In his denuncia- 
tion of Murray, Mr. Hosack is supported by sound historical 
evidence; and when he asserts the gross treachery of almost 
all the chief personages by whom Mary was surrounded, the 
statement cannot be gainsaid. They were barefaced liars, 
they were ruthless foes, they were Judas-like friends. Men 
like Merton, Balfour, or Bothwell shrank from no crime 
to gain their ends. To garble evidence, to forge docu- 
meuts, to put awkward witnesses out of the way by the poison- 
cup or dagger,—these were familiar acts to men who frequented 
the Scottish Court, who were noble by birth and dignified by 
office. Mr. Hosack shows convincingly how grossly the poor 
Queen was sinned against, but he fails to satisfy us that she 
was free from blame herself. No advocate could have placed the 
Darnley tragedy in a better light for Mary, yet, despite the 
singularly able defence, we can but shrug our shoulders and 
say, as has been so often said before, that the whole affair 
bears an ugly look indeed. Of course, if we acknowledge the 
accuracy of Buchanan, or if we accept as incontestible the evidence 
afforded by the casket letters, the guilt of the Queen is established 
beyond all question; but it is clear that the great scholar and 
historian did in many instances care less for truth than for the 
interests of party, and with regard to the letters, we refer those of 
our readers who wish to think the Queen innocent to Mr. Hosack’s 
elaborate apology. He shows that the main charges brought 
against her by her enemies were uncorroborated by living wit- 
nesses. Paris, the chief witness against the Queen, was not 
sent to the conference at Westminster, and was dead before 
his deposition was sent to England. Dalgleish, another important 
witness, “* was also dead before his name was ever mentioned in con- 
nection with these celebrated documents.” According to Bucha- 
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nan, Bothwell having sent his servant Dalgleish for the box con- 
taining the letters which he had left behind him on fleeing from 
Edinburgh, the treasure was delivered up by Balfour, who gave 
information to the confederates at the same time, so that the 
servant was captured and the contents of the box secured. 


“Can we believe [says Mr. Hosack] that Balfour, an experienced 
lawyer, accustomed to deal with evidence of every kind, would have 
thus risked the loss of documents so precious? Bothwell's servant, to 
whom they were entrusted, might have lost them; he might have 
destroyed them ; he might have made his escape. In any such case, the 
confederates would have lost their only evidence against the Queen, 
their only hope of justifying their rebellion. That a man like Balfour 
should, without any conceivable object, run such a risk is hardly within 
the bounds of belief. Another objection to the truth of Buchanan’s nar- 
rative is the absolute silence of the Queen's enemies at the time of the 
alleged discovery. We have not a scrap of contemporary corre- 
spondence on the subject. Although Drury continued to transmit to 
Cecil every piece of political gossip he could collect, he never gives 
the faintest hint as to the all-important letters. The despatches of Du 
Croc, who was in Edinburgh at the time, are equally and significantly 
silent. Still more significant is the examination of Dalgleish, the alleged 
bearer of the letters, who was brought before the confederate Privy 
Council on the 26th of June, five days after they were said to havo been 
recovered. Neither upon that nor upon any other occasion was Dalgleish 
asked any question, nor did he make any statement as to the letters 
said to have been found upon him. Nor, as we have already stated, was 
his name ever mentioned in connection with them until after he was 
dead. The Privy Council failed to examine a still more important wit- 
ness. Nota question was put to Sir James Balfour, the alleged finder 
of the letters, nor, although he acted with the confederates for some 
time afterwards, did he ever furnish any confirmation of their story. 
The only witness of its truth, therefore, was the Earl of Morton, who 
finally produced the letters at Westminster, and who was afterwards 
himself convicted of the crime with which he charged the Queen. 
Mr. Laing has suggested an extraordinary reason for the silence of the 
confederates respecting their discovery. He says, ‘They were careful 
not to exasperate the Queen’s friends by divulging the letters.’ If the 
letters were forged, that would, no doubt, have been the result; but if 
they were genuine, however they might have exasperated her enemies, 
they must have seriously discouraged her friends, a point at this time of 
the utmost consequence to the insurgents. They were, in fact, after the 
imprisonment of the Queen, in a position of extreme danger. Not only 
had they in vain sought assistance both from England and from France, 
but a large number of their fellow-nobles, under the leadership of the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew's and the Earls of Huntley and Argyll, had 
assembled at Hamilton to concert measures for the liberation of their 
sovereign. They even refused to receive a messenger from the con- 
federates who had been sent to treat with them on the subject. The 
insurgents, therefore, had before them the immediate prospect of a civil 
war in which they could count only on the extreme section of the Pro- 
testant population; for the great majority of the nobles, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, was arrayed against them. There was only one way by 
which they could hope to disarm their opponents and justify their con- 
duct to foreign states, and that was by furnishing decisive proof of the 
Queen’s guilt. Can we believe that in the perilous position in which 
they stood, if such evidence had been in their possession, they would 
have failed to produce it ?” ; 

We cannot follow Mr. Hosack in his painstaking investigation of 
the charges against the Queen. He is not always just, nor always 
consistent, but he has produced a work of great interest and power, 
and has brought out every point in favour of Mary with remark- 
able lucidity. Despite much which looks like innocency, and 
although we are compelled in some cases to take the side of the 
Queen against her antagonists, there still remains the damning 
fact of the marriage with Bothwell, a glaring blot upon her charac- 
ter which cannot be wiped out. Mr. Hosack’s defence of this 
‘* irreparable error ” is the weakest as it is the most difficult part 
of his argument. ‘‘ It cannot be denied,” he says, ‘‘ that the con- 
duct of the Queen of Scots at this critical period of her history is 
open to grave suspicion. It cannot be denied that she resided 
for upwards of a week at the castle of Dunbar under the same roof 
with Bothwell, and that in the interval she consented to become 
his wife.” Mr. Hosack believes that there was no attachment to 
Bothwell on the part of the Queen, that the union was forced upon 
her, and that as all the most powerful families in Scotland were 
abetting Bothwell in his criminal enterprise, there was no possi- 
bility of escape. To this, however, it is enough to reply that both 
before the marriage and after the murder of Darnley the Queen 
was in familiar intercourse with Bothwell, that she made 
no vigorous effort to discover and to punish the murderers, 
and that, notwithstanding her alleged anger at the forcible 
seizure of her person, she conferred high dignities upon her 
captor and then accepted him as her husband. When Craig, 
after proclaiming the banns at the command of his sovereign, ex- 
claimed from the pulpit of the High Church, “I take heaven and 
earth to witness, that I abhor and detest this marriage as odious 
and slanderous to the world,” and when, in the presence of the 
Privy Council and of Bothwell, he accused the Earl of murder and 
adultery, he did but express openly the secret convictions of his 
countrymen, and the belief held ever since by most students of 
history, that if the Earl were guilty so also was the Queen. Mr. 
Hosack’s pleading, able as it is, will not reverse the judgment. 





. ’ icetaiiais 
We may observe, in conclusion, that the writer brings several 


weighty charges against Mr. Froude. He accuses that able 
historian of “inventing fictions ” when facts fail him, of accept. 
ing worthless evidence, of omitting evidence which militates 
against his arguments, and of being the most reckless of Mary’s 
adversaries. We shall be curious to see whether Mr. Froude 
replies to charges thus bluntly preferred against him. He is quite 
able to defend his reputation for historical veracity, and if he dogg 
not think it necessary to do so, his friends or admirers may Spare 
themselves the trouble. 





MISS EDEN’S JOURNEY IN AUSTRIA.* 

Turs is a pleasant and truthful little book, somewhat slight and 
sketchy, but entirely without pretension and affectation. We 
doubt if Miss Eden does full justice to some of the scenes through 
which she passed, but at least she indulges in no false enthusiasms, 
and tells us simply and with vivacity the impressions left upon her 
mind by a visit to one of the most beautiful regions of Europe,— 
Salzburg, the Salzkammergut, and the little enclave (or almost- 
enclave) of Bavaria, in which Berchtesgaden and the KGénigsee ig 
situated. The fault of Miss Eden’s book is that she took such g 
rapid glance at the beautiful places of which she writes, that 
instead of overcolouring, as travellers are apt to do, she often 
gives a far less attractive picture of the places described than she 
would have done had she studied them longer and been at all 
specially open,—which we take it she is not,—to the influences of 
natural scenery. This partial want of interest in striking natural 
effects shows itself not only in her pictures of what is beautiful or 
grand, but even of what is odd, eerie, and Dantesque, like her 
sketch of the visit to the salt-mine at Berchtesgaden, which had 
interest enough for us, we admit, to induce us to follow in Miss 
Eden’s footsteps, but her account of which, when read after the 
visit, does not seem to us to paint anything like adequately the 
character of the place. Miss Eden first describes the costume in 
which the visitors are compelled to clothe themselves :— 

“Then proceeding to the robing-room, we take off our usual dresa, 

and reappear in Bloomer costume—long white trousers, dark tunics, 
leather belts and aprons, and rather elaborately ornamented caps, 
There were six of us, all feeling horribly shy and awkward, and staring 
and giggling at each other. None of us had courage sufficient to be the 
first to descend the stairs and join the ten gentlemen below, who, their 
dress also having undergone a metamorphosis, had been changed—at 
least in appearance—into working miners. At last I suggested to some 
of the ladies who had husbands below that probably they would be tired 
of waiting, and so prevailed on them to be the first to descend. I could 
not help feeling surprised to see how the dowdy, common-place-looking 
women, in their smart holiday finory, came out quite pretty and grace- 
ful in their Bloomer costume. We need not have felt so shy about our 
descent, for the gentlemen below evidently felt just as awkward and as 
foolish in their miners’ dress as we did in our unusual attire.” 
The present writer had not the pleasure of observing the effect 
of the Bloomer costume on any ‘* dowdy, common-place-looking 
women,” as none such visited the mine with him. But certainly 
the transformation effected on one slight, diminutive lady was 
very curious. It turned her at once into one of the conventional 
‘“pages” of the romance-writers, so that when she approached her 
husband with a candle in her hand and some saucy remark on 
her tongue after her transformation, he involuntarily replied at 
once in G.-P.-R.-Jamesese, ** Ha, minion,—would’st scoff at me? 
Peace! and look well to thyself ; see thou followest aright the steps 
of thy trusty guide, or it may be worse for thee yet, froward boy !” 
The fault of the authorities is that they have not costumes suffi- 
ciently adapted to all statures and figures. A lady of larger 
build, who might easily have been transformed into a handsome, 
fair-haired, Westphalian student, was travestied by her scanty 
costume into a stout school-boy with a two-inch tail-coat ; and a 
little boy of five years old, who was evidently of opinion that his 
father was about to conduct him into the grave, and who cried 
bitterly to be let off, was engulfed in a small miner’s dress which 
made his pleading, apprehensive, blue eyes twinkle from out 4 
dismal little cavern of dark fustian. ‘This is Miss Eden’s descrip- 
tion of the mine itself :— 

“ We followed the guides a considerable distance through a long under- 
ground passage, through doorways, and up and down numerous side 
gallories, till we came to a very black, dreary-looking subterranean 
lake, which filled a large cavern. It was lighted all round the edge with 
hundreds of candles, which showed its dimensions, and made it look 
more gloomy and depressing. We entered a flat-bottomed boat, and 
were rowed first to a small fountain, the dripping of whose waters was 
the only sound to be heard in this awful place. We were then rowed to 
the opposite side, where we were landed. A more dreary boating excur- 
sion I never made—not even when, tide necessitating, I have had to go 
off in a small boat and heavy sea to the Ostend steamer, I should have 





* My Holiday in Austria, By Lizzie Selina Eden. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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felt still more uncomfortable in my mind had I known at the moment 
that this lake, which I only looked on as a saucer of ink, was in reality 
a fearfully deep pit of brine, filled by fresh-water springs from the 
mountains, and afterwards thoroughly impregnated with the salt from 
the sides and bottom. After some weeks tho water is drawn off, and 
conveyed to the salt-works by means of miles of wooden pipes. From 
this lake we proceeded down more galleries, and through more down- 
ward sloping passages, until we came to a large empty pit, which we 
were told was exactly under that filled with water, while yet lower was 
athird. There are, indeed, many ranges of these pits in the mine, some 
full of brine or just emptied, and others where they are working, which 
are notshown. We had to descend in a queer fashion, which convinced us 
of the utility of our Bloomer costume, of which I had hitherto been 
rather sceptical. We had to seat ourselves on a steep inclined plane, 
about fifty feet long. Five or six of us were packed together, with the 
guide in front, and we glided down with easo and velocity, arriving 
almost without a jerk on terra firma.” 

The impression produced upon us by the black subterranean 
lake, with its border of closely-set lights, each of them of 
course doubled by the clear reflection in the dark water, was 
not that of mere gloom at all. It gave a most Dantesque effect, 
as of some circle in the Inferno provided for metaphysicians who 
had cared so much for the clear definition of their ideas that they 
left the ideas themselves, except at the edges where they needed 
discrimination from related ideas, to the obscurity of practical 
neglect, and who had been condemned in consequence to live for 
ever in regions mapped out by doubly illumined boundaries, each 
light of science doubled by the bounty of nature, and yet 
regions of all but Cimmerian darkness none the less,—by way 
of teaching them how very little a scientific definition, how- 
ever clear, adds to the richness of natural gifts. The impres- 
sion that you were undergoing some lesson in the difference 
between phantasms of the imagination and realities (such as 
that of the celebrated myth in Plato's Republic, where the 
slaves chained for ever in a dark cavern mistake the shadows 
flitting to and fro on a screen before them for realities), was 
heightened when you looked down from a considerable height 
above the newest salt excavations on the miners and their lanthorns 
crawling about like gigantic glow-worms, their heavy forms just 
dimly shadowed out in the darkness, while a low confused hum of 
voices floated up from beneath. And this dreaminess of effect 
reached its height in the picturesque flights down inclined planes, 
between the different levels of the mine, made by the various 
parties of visitors. The sliding caravans of dimly-lit figures, each 
with one hand on the shoulder of the person before him, and with 
his candle in the other giving just light enough to show vaguely 
the outline of the person, while the face, overshadowed by the 
cap, was only just seen as a pallid gleam of something human, 
reminded one strongly of Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, ‘‘ here and there a 
flight of perturbed ghosts.” Certainly Miss Eden’s picture would 
by no means prepare any one who followed her practical example 
for the dreamy and picturesque effects of the Berchtesgaden salt- 
mine. 

Nor does her book do justice either to the Kénigsee or to the 
Danube. It is evident that she made no stay at the Kinigsee, and 
did not even trouble herself to ascend a single alp in the 
neighbourhood, or get one view which the lake itself and the 
shore in the neighbourhood of the little inn did not afford. She 
makes no mention, again, of the picturesque costume of the boat- 
women on the lake who, with their stockingless but not shoeless 
feet, white leggings, white sleeves, black dress, and gay-coloured 
handkerchiefs folded over it, and arms which, even in the case 
of women of seventy years of age, pulled so stoutly at the heavy, 
spade-like oars, gave a very striking variety of effect to the 
pleasure parties which skimmed over the lake in boats of all sizes, 
from the omnibus-boat, carrying thirty passengers, to the little 
skiff adapted only for one. Nowhere in Switzerland or the Tyrol 
is there a lake more manifestly devoted to show purposes than 
the Kénigsee, and yet nowhere do the people seem so unique, 
simple, and unspoiled. Miss E:len has certainly exaggerated the 
dangerousness of the boats, and still more their ‘“ jerky motion ;” 
nor do we think she has done full justice to the wonderful beauty 
of the scenery. But then she only saw it from beneath, and we 





eastern side which, seen in sunlight, resembles the gritty and 
dazzling surface of the full moon as it appears through a telescope 
of moderate power ; and in the distance, the enormous masses of the 
Untersberg and the Hohe Stanfen, in order to appreciate to the 
full the grandeur of the mountains which peep over at you from 
behind the precipitous walls of the green Kénigsee. We shall not 
easily forget the view, which came suddenly in sight as we stepped 
on to the level surface of the Gotzen-alp after a fatiguing 
afternoon climb, the evening sky still crimson, the crescent moon 
lighting up the brilliant snows of the Ubergossene Alm, the 
panorama of mountain summits bathed in the deepest violet, while 
a merry party of Alpine herdsmen and herdswomen, gathered 
round a bonfire on the edge of the alp, were trying their nerve 
by seesawing in turns on a gigantic plank precariously balanced 
close to the rim of the mountain, and which carried the ascending 
figure full thirty feet above the ground, and apparently high over 
the dizzy depths beneath. You don’t realize the grandeur of such 
a lake as the Kénigsee from beneath, till you have gained a little 
nearer acquaintance—(we will not say familiarity, for only the 
guides and chamois huntsmen can pretend to that)—with the 
forest of summits which look down upon it from above. 

Miss Eden seems to have made acquaintance with the Danube 
only between Linz and Vienna, and there to have been disappointed 
with it. She says, ‘ The whirlpools I was prepared to find much 
more awful than they really are, but the scenery about them is 
really beautiful ; and in the evening, under the effect of light and 
shade produced by the setting sun, it must for many miles be very 
striking. Under a hot August sun at mid-day it certainly loses 
much of its beauty, and I must confess to having felt disappointed. 
The Rhine causes the same feeling of disappointment, even 
in the most beautiful parts, when seen by a noonday sun.” 
We do not know the Danube between Linz and Vienna, but 
between Passau and Linz, and even in many parts above Ratisbon, 
nothing can be grander of its kind. It seems to us infinitely superior 
to the Rhine where the terraced vineyards give at once an air of 
tameness and civilization to the effect, while the rather lumpy 
shapes of the hills have little in them of variety or sublimity. ‘The 
Khine mountains, excepting always the exquisite Seven Hills of 
which the Drachenfels is one, have, we think, been a good deal 
overpraised. But the stately cones of wild pine forest which 
border the Danube, the violent swirling of the mighty yellow river 
where, from half a mile to a mile wide, it bends with a rapidity 
which taxes the steering power of the long narrow steamers to turn, 
the great stacks of bark at the few stations where the steamer 
stops, suggesting dense miles of forest not visible from the river, are 
not to be easily forgotten, and, as Miss Eden hints, they are not 
remembered less vividly if you happen to choose a gloomy and 
stormy day for the descent. We remember hearing a stately 
English matron, shocked with the rain and the desolation, groan 
out to the family for whose sake, no doubt, she had tempted 
these wildernesses, ‘Oh, these ¢errible pleasures!” evidently 
in the sense in which Sir Cornewall Lewis used to say that 
‘the world would be very tolerable but for its enjoyments.”” 
But, in fact, she used a very happy word to express the enjoyment 
proper to the scenery of the Danube. If Miss Eden had seen 
the Danube in this mood, she would have found more pleasure in 


| it, though to her, perhaps,—for though she is not an adventurous 


or an energetic, she is by no means a complaining or a cowardly 
traveller,—there might not have been much terror in it. On the 
whole, her book is a very pleasant, but a rather indolent one. 
Wherever we have followed in her footsteps, we have found much 
that she has not noted, and felt convinced that she might have 
noted much more than she did. Her notices of wild flowers, how- 
ever, are always careful and interesting. She loves the flowers 
much more than she loves the mountains. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.* 
M. Jutes Simon's beautiful little book, recently published, though 
written, he tells us, thirty years ago, and dedicated to Victor Hugo, 


doubt if any scenery gains its full charm for the eye till you have | is one which has the merit of bringing out vividly one aspect of the 
varied as often as possible the aspects in which it can be seen. question of capital punishment, that of the fallibility of human 
She should hardly have been contented without climbing to the | judgment. ‘The story is that of three young men of the name of 
Gotzen-alp or some other alp of equal height, whence she could have | Nayl, school-fellows of the writer at the small Breton town of 
seen the lake lying thousands of feet beneath her, and looked at the | Vannes, the best behaved pupils of their so-called college, who, 
barren ‘stony sea” (Steinernes Meer) of mountains which border its | nevertheless, in the course of the slight revival of the ¢ ‘howanneric 
Southern end with crest on crest of what look exactly like petrified | which took place after 1830,—one of them, indeed, having been 


drawn for the conscription, and having refused to serve, and all 


Waves; the ‘* little” Watzmann, which is so mighty and massive, that 
three having joined in consequence one of the Chowan bands,— 


{ the “great” Watzmann rises sensibly in your respect; the vast | 
circular basin of glittering glacier which has received the name of | became implicated in the murder of a M. Brossard, Mayor of 


the * overflowed alp ;” the summit of the Hohe Gull, on the north- | 








* La Peine de Mort: Réit. Par Jules Simon. Paris: Librairie Lnternationale 1569 
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Bignan, the hat of one of the brothers having been discovered in the 
room where he had been found dead, with eighteen knife-stabs in 
his body, and a Chouan proclamation nailed with a knife in his 
breast. In vain they declared, whilst absolutely refusing to give 
up the names of any other persons, that they had been forced to 
accompany the murderers, that they had tried to prevent the 
assassination, and had been held fast whilst it was taking place ; 
their own advocate could not at first believe them; the presiding 
judge, with the professional brutality of such personages in France 
(trained, as they all have been, as human bloodhounds, through the 
apprenticeship of the ‘* ministére public”), even when, as happened 
in this case, they are really humane men, bade them imperiously 
hold their tongues,—‘* Au moins, pas d’hypocrisie!” All three 
were sentenced to death, It was with great difficulty that 
they could be persuaded to lodge the usual appeal in Cassa- 
tion; indeed, it was only when the judge, persuaded in his heart 
of the probability of their innocence by their advocate at a private 
interview, actually ordered them to sign it, that they consented to 
do so. The appeal succeeded; the judgment was quashed for 
some vice of form, and a new trial had to take place, previously 
to which the wife of one of the brothers endeavoured everywhere 
to procure evidence in discharge of the accused. It so happened 
that two other members of the band which had killed Brossard, 
named Le Pridoux and Jean Brien, guilty also of two other murders, 
were arrested. But these persisted in maintaining that the Nayls 
had gone voluntarily to Brossard’s house, knowing what was to be 
done, and had been present in arms during the murder. Again 
they were condemned, as well as the two newly-arrested men, and 
their mother, who had gone mad already, but recovered for a while 
her reason, died a few daysafter. A last attempt was made, how- 
ever, by Marion Nayl, the heroic daughter-in-law, with the mother 
of Le Pridoux, who, indeed, knew all the details of the assassina- 
tion of Brossard, and at last giving in to Marion’s pleading, told 
her the names of two women who were able to testify of the 
young men’s innocence. It is difficult to make out from M. Jules 
Simon’s work how a new trial seems to have taken place, but this 
time ‘‘in five minutes ” the jury pronounced a verdict of acquittal, 
and the three brothers were released. One is now a priest, and 
M. Simon intimates that another played an important part in 
1848. 

M. Simon’s narrative,—a model of pathetic art,—is very sug- 
gestive in many respects ; among which may be pointed out that 
of the truly Celtic secretiveness of the Breton population, so similar 
to what we see daily in Ireland, which sooner than denounce a 
crime mixed up with politics would have let three innocent men 
go to the scaffold. But, confining ourselves to that which M. Simon 
secks to prove, that death-punishments need to be abolished as 
the means of irreparable injustice, what does he show that does not 
apply to every punishment? In one sense, every single act of man 
isirreparable ; the past cannot be undone. Horrible it is, no doubt, 
that innocent men should perish by the executioner’s hand. But the 
horror in reality lies not in the mere fact of death, but in the injus- 
tice of the punishment. Is it really more horrible that such men 
should bow their heads to the guillotine than that they should be 
condemned—under the French law, for instance—to the Bagne for 
life; in other words, to the dragging of the cannon-ball and of the 
chain which should link them, day after day, month after month, 
year after year, to some atrocious obscene scoundrel, the shame 
and scorn of humanity? Without going even so low, how 
many a man has entered a jail innocent, and come out of 
it ripe for every crime, through the mere maddening sense of 
the injustice suffered? How many a man has come out of it to 
find that he has a home no more,—his wife perhaps in a lunatic 
asylum, his children on the streets,—and to die broken-hearted ? 
Is not all this irreparable? Yet is it a reason for throwing open 
every prison, for abolishing all attempt to enforce justice between 
man and man? Logically, the same arguments which tell against 
the irreparable scaffold can never stop short of this. If we can- 
not face and accept the dread fact of the fallibility of human 
judgment,—if we try to believe that under any system of legisla- 


tion or jurisprudence we ean avoid the chance of its working | 


supreme injustice,—if we cannot admit to ourselves that after we 
have taken every pains to secure, not only for the culprit at the bar 
of the criminal court, but for every fellow-creature whose actions 
are impugned, for every suspected party, for every doubtful ques- 
tion, the fairest trial, the most equitable tribunal, the most merci- 
ful sentence, the most admirable appliances for carrying it out, 
the solemn issues of right and wrong with all their consequences 
lie yet in other hands than ours,—there is no rest for us on this 
earth, no light for our path, no hope for our actions. 

If from this point of view we look back upon the trials of 





Brossard’s murderers, we shall see every reason to be thankfy] 
that the penalty of death was in existence, and that the conscience 
of French jurymen had not then learnt to play those shameful 
tricks with ‘extenuating circumstances” which at the present 
day have made a disgraceful farce of so many trials of the worst 
offenders. If ever there were creatures whom society had a right 
to cut off from itself, Le Pridoux and Jean Brien and their 
accomplices were such; scoundrels who could not only compel 
innocent men to be present at a frightful murder, but persist, 
these in allowing them to be sentenced as guilty, those in actually 
declaring them to be so. If such savage, venomous beasts in 
human form have not a right to be exterminated from God's earth, 
then the blood of every tiger and rattlesnake, wolf and viper, slain 
since man came into the world, cries from the ground against him 
as a murderer. 

M. Jules Simon’s narrative, then, though containing the most 
valuable lesson as to the fallibility of human justice, and there- 
fore as to the caution with which punishment of any kind should 
be applied, contains in reality none which specially affects capital 
punishment. Three innocent men were with great difficulty 
rescued from death ; two villains out of some fifteen who seem to 
have taken part in the murder received the well-earned punish- 
ment of their crime,—such is the sum and substance of the story. 
Society, according to the measure of its lights, seems hardly to 
have been unjust in sentencing the former, whilst the evidence 
against them was so strong as to be almost overwhelming; cer- 
tainly no more than just in ridding itself of the latter. Death 
punishment is no doubt horrible; but so is war; and death 
punishment is but an incident in the standing warfare of society 
in its own self-defence against all crimes and wrongs that 
threaten its existence from within, just as the death of the soldier 
is an incident in that occasional warfare which it has to carry on 
for self-defence against outer enemies; with this enormous dif- 
ference indeed, that the slain soldier is presumably an otherwise 
unoffending citizen, while the slain criminal is at the present 
day almost invariably a deep-dyed offender. 

There is indeed one historical consideration which may be 
offered to the advocates of the abolition of death-punishments. 
A state of things in which capital punishment should not exist in 
the criminal code would be no novelty. Such a mild humane 
law (as they would term it) existed at one time throughout a very 
large part of Europe, and within our own island. Let any one 
turn over the codes of law contained in a work, more full of 
interesting matter for any one who has eyes to see than almost 
any one of equal bulk, Canciani’s Leyes Barbarorum Antique; 
if he cannot read Latin, let him look into the ninth and tenth 
lectures of Guizot’s [History of Civilization in France. He will 
find it to have been the rule, except in those parts in which more 
of the influence of Roman law prevailed, from the fifth or sixth to 
well into the eighth century, that capital punishment should not 
be inflicted, even for murder; that a price paid to the family of 
the dead, with or without a fine to the king, should be a sufficient 
requital for it. In the laws of our own Kentish Ethelbert 
(beginning of seventh century) the slaying of a man in the King’s 
vill only bound the slayer to make amends with fifty solidi or 
shillings; if killed in an earl’s vill, twelve solidi were enough. 
What tenderness of human life towards the criminal ! how gentle 
the manners which it bespeaks! Why, those were ages in which 
every man’s hand almost was against his fellow, the annals of 
which present what seems to us an almost unbroken series of the 
bloodiest and most treacherous crimes!—when, from the highest 
judge to the lowest, the king, the earl, the scabinus, every one, 
perhaps, would come red-handed to judgment ! 

No, the wise man who looks into the past as well as the present, if 
heseesthat the abuse of capital punishment tends to induce a reckless- 
ness of human life, sees also that its absence must induce the like 
recklessness. Where the law does not avenge man, man avenges 
himself. The era of the weregild is that also of private revenges 
and blood-feuds ; the weregild itself indeed is expressly devised to 
supply the place of the latter. Even in our own days, duelling in 
France may be said to have grown with the abuse of ‘‘ extenuating 


| circumstances.” By all means, let the guillotine and the gallows 


| 





be used as sparingly as possible, that they may deprive society 
of none who may yet become useful, or at least unoffending, 
members of it. But, as the needful ministers in the last resort of 
its warfare against social wrong, let them stand. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
The North British Review, S. CL. (Edmonston and Douglas. \—The 
North British Review commences its second century of issue with a very 
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able number. The article on the “ Massacre of St. Bartholomew ” is a 
first-rate historical paper, and the review of Mr. Browning's latest 
poetry, though severe, and not, we think, just to the great imaginative 
genius of that wonderful writer, is full of skilful criticism. The paper 
on “The Pope and the Council,” which is marked as “communicated,” 
appears to be a sort of manifesto of the views of the moderate Catholics 
who wish to retain their Catholicism and yet to resist the dogma of the 
Pope’s infallibility, whether the Council should carry it or not. The 
survey of Contemporary, Literature; is also very full and masterly, 
showing a thorough familiarity with foreign literature, and including a 
very great number of foreign books. Tho youth of the North British 
appears to be more than perennial; in its 101st number it is younger 
and more vigorous than in its first. 

The Dublin Review, October, 1869. (Burns and Co.)—Tho Dublin 
should take more pains with its polities. The article on the Irish land 
law is hesitating, abstract, in a word, not up to the mark,—certainly not 
written by a politician who deeply cares about the solution of this great 
problem. It is quite below the needs of a great Catholic and Irish 
review. The article on Mr. Trollope’s last Irish novel is very good, 
written with humour, insight, and a delicate literary touch. We always 
turn to the metaphysical articles of the editor of this review with in- 
terest, for there is no more accomplished metaphysician in England 
than Dr. Ward, and though he bases even his philosophy so far on 
authority that you hardly know where he would have regarded a doc- 
trine as reasonable if he had not believed it to be authoritative, he sel- 
dom fails to show subtly the intellectual grounds of his conviction as 
well as the duty of submission. Tho article on “Explicit and Implicit 
Thought” is valuable and really important, though, for our parts, we 
wish Dr. Ward would give us more of his own exposition and less of 
Father Kleutgen’s; and the article on “ Psychologism and Ontologism ” 
is interesting to an observer of the philosophical disputes amongst the 
Catholics; but the chief metaphysical interest for external thinkers in 
the question at issue is reserved for a future article. 

Gulielmi Shaksperii Julius Cesar. Uatine reddidit Henrieus Deni- 
son. (Parker.)—We quite agree with Mr. Denison that translation is 
very much to be preferred to “what is called by courtesy ‘ original 
composition’ in the teaching of the classical language.” But from such 
translation as he gives us in his Ju/ius Cesar we pray to be delivered. 
It is indescribable how utterly the spirit of the original vanishes in the 
vapid prose to which it is here reduced. Take, for instance, the passage 
from act 1, scene 2,— 


“ Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves,” 


thus rendered,—“ Quid mirum, mi bone! TIlle, veluti Colossus alter, 
orbem hune angustum, divaricatis cruribus, superstat; et nos, pusilli, 
nanique, subter hujus ingentia crura repimus, timide circumspicientes, 
modo liceat sepulchra, etiamsi inhonesta sint, nobismet reperire.” This 
is prosaic to the last degree, and only moderate Latin, after all. “ Super- 
stat” ought to be followed by a dative, the notion of station being 
perfectly definite in it. In another place we find ‘Idus Martios;” this 
is four times repeated, and elsewhere we have “ Idus Marti,” a mistake 
for which the conventional fifth-form boy of criticism would deserve, 
though in these degenerate days he would probably not got, a flogging. 
Thus we aro sorry to speak harshly of disinterested labours such as 
these, but seriously, we cannot think the cause of classical education 
advanced by them. 

Love Me for My Love. By the Author of Flirts and Flirts, 2 vols. 
(Bentley.)—There is more than an average amount of merit in this 
novel, though it is scarcely agrooable to road, and though the story 
scarcely excites the faintest interest. Tho style, too, is careless and 
without point. But the characters havo certainly a distinctness about 
them which shows some power in the writer. One does not seo much, 
it is true, to like or admire in them; one does not care what may hap- 
pen to them; but thoy make a snuificiently strong impression on the 
mind as to make it possible to call them up when one closes the book, 
and this we can say, after a tolerably large experience of novels, is not 
quite a common experience. The Irish boauty and flirt, Miss O'Grady, 
with whom the writer has apparently taken most pains, is the least 
successful. It seems absurd to represent her as showing an ostentatious 
regret at her separation from some half-dozen lovers in succession. The 
best drawn personage is one whose presence in the tale is wholly un- 
necessary, the empty-headed, shallow-hearted young dandy, who is yet 
not wholly foolish or bad, Cosmo Beauclere. We notice as a fact of 
some interest that the Abergelo accident appears for the first time, to 
our knowledge, in fiction; and that the author, with a commendable 
accuracy, uses it to dispose of an Irish peer and his wife. 

Lectures and Speeches. By Elihu Burritt. (Sampson Low and Co.) 


—We have every wish to bo respectful to Mr. Burritt, who has done 


ay 
his best to help more than one good cause, has laboured earnestly for 
freedom, education, and peace, but this volume tries our patience sorely. 


’ Mr. Burritt seoms to have printed pretty much without selection the 


contents of his portfolio. It is not easy to imagine how a man who 
must have moved about enough to have some knowledge-of the world 
should have reprinted from some local paper what he calls “ Reception 


Speeches,” a collection of talk more or less sonorous and empty which 
i 


was uttered on the occasion of a visit to his nutive town. Here is a 
passage which reminds ono very forcibly of the groat Twamley, in- 
ventor of the flat-iron. It is the outpouring of a gentleman whose 
name, were not the place New Britain, Connecticut, United States, 
we should imagine to be fictitious, Mr. Royal Robins. “Gentlemen, 
your village, adorned by art and enriched by mechanical ingenuity and 
manufacturing enterprise, will be still more distinguished hereafter 
as the place where Smalley preached; where E. Burritt was 
born and reared, and laid the foundation of the immense stores of 
his erudition ; where his scarcely less able brother, E. H. Burritt, 
mapped out the heavens; and where a scholar, whom delicacy forbids 
me to name, is spending, in his native place, the evening of his days in 
classic retirement and useful studies.” We wonder who this scholar 
may be; can it by any possibility have been Mr. Royal Robins himself ? 
The natives of New Britain devoted themselves to glorifying Mr. E. 
Burritt; Mr. E. Burritt devotes himself to glorifying the nineteenth 
century, and belauds it till we are disposed to prefer the most brutal 
and benighted age known to history. He lectures, for instance, on 
“Benevolent Associations of the Day,” and bids us congratulate ourselves 
on our superiority to the “ages of Pericles and Augustus,” becauso 
“Demosthenes never presided at the anniversary of a benovolent 
society, nor Cicero at a public meeting convened in behalf of some 
depressed class of the Roman people.” He might have added that they 
never sat at the board of a bubble insurance company, or made money 
by “bearing ” tho shares of railways which they governed. Mr. Burritt 
has some force of language, and no lack of illustration; he can talk 
sensibly when he is not bent on talking “tall.” It is much to be 
regretted that he did not call in some judicious friond to prune a volume 
which, had it been judiciously curtailed, might have added to the writer's 
fame, which, as it stands, cannot fail to excite abundant ridicule. 


Lord Austin’s Bride. By Rowland M, Ford. (Freeman.)—The title 
suggests to the reader what a few pages will convince him of, that this 
tale would be appropriately found not in the green-cloth cover of the 
ordinary novel, but in the more popular halfpenny journal, furnished 
with the striking woodcuts that there assist the imagination, We 
only doubt whether it would satisfy that public which, probably, as 
other publics, likes what it has to be good. But there are the stock 
characters and incidents; there is the haughty duke, the profligate 
young noble, the injured maiden of low degree, the haughty young 
lady who intrigues to injure her and falls into her own pit; there is a 
bigamy, a poisoning, and, as if to compensate for these horrors, a 
coming-to-life again, with the dramatic scene of the second wife open- 
ing the coffin in which the first wife was supposed to have been buried, 
and finding it full of stones. If this sort of thing tempts our readors, 
they will know where to look for it. 

Ewly England and the Saxon-English. By W. Barnes, B.D. (J. R. 
Smith).—This modest little volume is full of carefully selected and 
arranged information, which is not rendered less attractive by the 
peculiarity of Mr. Barnes’ style. He gives a sketch in which a great 
amount of knowledge is compressed into a wonderfully small space of 
the progress made by the Saxons in conquoring Britain, of the settle- 
ments which they founded, and of their subsequent history. On all 
these matters he has opinions which are well worth considering. He 
leans, we observe, to the belief that a larger element of British popula- 
tion was left among the new occupiers of the soil than has been com- 
monly believed. On the vexed question of the moaning of the word 
‘Brotwalda’ he suggests the derivation from JBryt/u ‘lord,’ and 
Walds, the genitive plural of Wald, ‘dominion,’ observing that 
the common reading of ‘Lord of the Britons’ is discountenanced 
by the fact that some of the Bretwaldas had less to do with the 
British tribes than other kings who never had the title. A pecu- 
liarly interesting chapter gives the chief points of Saxon law 
and custom. But it is evident that the subject which the author has 
most at heart is the plea for Saxon as agaiust Latin-English. It is 
impossible to deny the truth of much that he urges, but the matter has 
passed beyond all human power, and probably never was within it. We 
can no more check the development or, if Mr. Barnes will have it so, the 
corruption of a language than we can check the motion of Sirius. Our 
author has done a great work in immortalizing the dialect of his native 
country, but this is beyond him. And our language, mongrel as it is, 
is, after all, the most flexible and the richest of tongues, inferior only to 
the matchless Greek. Meanwhile, we approve of Mr. Barnes's theories, 
and are charmed with his practice. It is refreshing to read that “ the 
Saxons might havo found that the unbyholdingness of the little chiefdoms 
of the Britons was their weakness,” or, “ that the heads or motemounds 
| of any of our hundreds are in outstep spots where there was never a hamlet 
| of English people,” or such a sentence as this, “ Hence English has 

become so much harder, that in its foreign-worded fullness, it is a speech 
only for the more learned, and foreign to unschooled men, so that the 
sermon and book are half lost to their minds.” All this part of tho 
volume is particularly worth reading, and useful withal, for it points out 
' not a few vulgarisms of style which, whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Barnes's purisim, are certainly to be avoided. Altogether, this is a very 
pleasant and commendable little book. 

Dr. Harold's Note-Book. By Mrs. Gascoigne. (Longmans.)—This 
is 2 volume somewhat slight in texture, but pleasantly written, 
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generally developing a fair amount of interest in the plot and of a 
most unexceptionable morality. Some of them have already appeared 
in Lousehold Words. ‘A London Fog” may serve as a specimen of 


all. A gentleman is asked by a friend to meet some relatives of his | 


at a railway-station. He goes, gets hold, of course, of the wrong 
people, oncounters sundry misadventures disagreeable or ludicrous, 
ultimately finds his way out of all the entanglements which they 
occasion, and secures by way of compensation the best of wives, in a 
young lady whom ho would not otherwise have known. Readers of 
average activity must have met with this sort of thing thousands of 
times, but, to judge from the magazines, they do not seem to tire 
of it, and as long as they are not tired who is to complain ?—not critics, 
though they have to take in one great bolus what is for most people 
spread into a reasonable number of moderate doses. 

On a Coral Reef: the Story of a Runaway Trip to Sea. By Arthur 
Locker. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—This is a thoroughly pleasant 
boy’s book, telling us by its title what we are to expect, and not dis- 
appointing us, We have in it the adventures of two boys who ran off to | 
sea, being afraid of condign punishment at home on account of some 
stacks having taken fire after they had been pistol-shooting in the stick- 
yard, The ship which they join is bound for the East Indies, but when 
it gets past the Mauritius and is bowling along nine knots an hour before 
a good breeze, it runs on a sunken reef, and the crew just manage to 
escape to some rocks that are nigh at hand. On this reef our heroes 
remain till the longboat is fitted up, and sent for help to the Mauritius. 
A mutiny among the crew, and the division of the men into two camps, 
with other incidents of the same kind, mark the sojourn on the coral 
island ; but help comes at last in the shape of a man-of-war, and the mon 
are taken off safely. Better still, the two runaway lads find their 
friends in Australia, so that the story ends happily. We recommend it to 
boys in general, only begging them not to follow the example of its heroes. 

The Magic of Kindness; or, the Wondrous Story of the Good Huan. 
By the Brothers Mayhew. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—A boy whom 
early neglect has rendered a cripple is turned into a giant by the Spirit 
of Revenge, and resolves to glut his rage on those to whom he owed his 
former sufferings. Then his heart is softened by some sudden recollec- 
tion, and tho Spirit of Kindness turns him into a dwarf. Ie now goes 
about with an olive branch in his hand, gaining a succession of peaceful 
triumphs. Such is the groundwork of this story, which would bo 
better if it was not written with such a manifest purpose. What most 
disfigures it is the episode of the witches, where the Brothers Mayhew 
forget that they are writing a children’s book, and give us copious 
details of the confessions of tortured old women in the time of James I. 
and of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Reynard the Fox, in Words of One Syllable. By Samuel Phillips Day. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—The self-imposed necessity of rejecting 
all words of more than one syllable, with the exception of proper names, 
has cramped Mr. Day’s style, and made it clumsy and involved in many 
places. It is a worse fault in the book that several of the monosyllabic 
words it employs are much more difficult for a child to understand than 
the longer words for which they are substituted. Most children know 
what a badger is, but they do not recognize it as a brock. Then we 
have “serfs” instead of subjects, “ view” instead of presence, “ sheen 
instead of slippery, “sept” instead of kinsman. All this shows that 
Mr. Day has proceeded on a wrong principle, and has gone out of his 
way to give trouble to himself and his readers. 
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4. A FEW MORE WORDS on the ATHANASI AN CREED. By Presbyter 
Academicus. 

5. SIMMENTHAL. By F. W. Myers. 

6. LA MAISON PAT ERNEL LE. By H. Latham, M.A. 

7. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Continued. 

8. OXFORD SLANG, 


9. ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. By F. W. Rowsell. 
10. PAST and PRESENT. 
ll. The SUEZ CANAL. By F. A. Eaton. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
Just published, in crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
NRACES of HISTORY in the NAMES of PLACES; with 
a Vocabulary of the Roots out of which Names of Places in England and 
Wales are formed. By FLAVELL EDMUNDS, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
A New Edition, in 8vo, price l4s, cloth. 


T HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 














ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*.* The ak litional matter in the present edition relates c hiefly to the connection 
of t OLET with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUs. 


| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











post LION of ORGANS in CHURCHES. S.—For paper on n this 
see BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d or by post 5d. Contains also View and 
Plan of St. Mary's Schools, Leicester—Portrait of Professor Kerr—The Slade 
Engravings—British Museum—and other articles—1 York street, W.C., and all 
Newsmen. 
| \ ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 
| CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


| CRAMER’S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 








No.1. Cottage Design. Trichord Chock Action. Rosewood, 70 
Guineas ; Walnut, 75 Guineas, 

No. 2. New Grand, 6 feet long. Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walnut, 
100 Guineas. 

No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 foot long. 
Walnut, 150 Guineas, 

No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. Rosewood, 150 Guineas; 
Walnut, 175 Guineas, 

London: 207 Regent street; 43 Moorgatestreet. Brighton: Weststreet. Dublia: 
Westmoreland street. Belfast: High strect. 


Rosewood, 110 Guineas; 





‘IANOFORTES. — Second-hand, the largest selection In 

i London, at CRAMER’S, Regent street, and Moorgate street, City; Grands 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Kirkman, and Cramer 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent street, W., and 4 
Moorgate street, E.C. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—lIllustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
| THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 











DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Kuow It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, 


£1 11s 4d. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





DEDICATED hy PERMISSION to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, and 
PREPARED UNDER the SUPERINTENDENCE of 
ARTHUR HELPS, Esq. 
wT 7 Y yATy . 
MOUNTAIN, LOCH, and GLEN, — Illustrating 
“Our Life in the Highlands.” From Paintings executed expressly for this 
Work by JoserH ADAM. With an Essay on the Highlands and Highlanders, 
by the Rey. NoRMAN MACLEOD, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains, Quarto Edition, 
handsomely bound. Nor. 
e%s A few Copies may still be had of the Original Edition in Columbier Folio, bound 
in bird's-eye maple boards, price £6 6s, 


TURNER'S CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES. 
Containing 16 Autotype Reproductions of his most Important Works, accom- 
panied with a Memoir and Descriptive Letter-press, Imperial 4to. [-Vor. 


‘ ITD Trrar Y 7D \ oo 

The SHEEPSHANKS GALLERY. This 

Volume will contain 20 Autotype Reproductions of the most important of the 

Pictures in the Sheepshanks’ Collection in the South Kensington Museum, taken 

from the Original Paintings by a new process. With Descriptive Letter-press. 
Demy 4to. [Vou. 


WORKS of Sir GEORGE HARVEY, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Scottish Academy. Photographed under the Artist's 
direct superintendence, With Descriptions. Imperial 4to. [-Vor. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Comprising his celebrated Illustrations of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, ZEschylus, 
and Hesiod’s Theogony. Imperial 4to, half-bound, morocco. (Vor, 


NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED 
PLANTS. Containing 54 of the finest Coloured Wood-block Tlustrations ever 
produced, with Descriptive Letter-press. By SHinuey Hispenp, F.R.HLS. 
Imperial 4to. [Vov. 


A COLOURED EDITION of Mr. HENRY 
SHAW’S ART of ILLUMINATION, as PRACTISED DURING the MIDDLE 
AGES. With a Description of the Metals, Pigments, &c., employed at different 
Periods, Imperial 8vo. [.Yor. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK. 
(The Artist's Edition.) Illustrated with 200 exquisite Wood Engravings from 


the Pencils of the most celebrated American Artists. New Edition, crown 4to. 
[-Vor. 


MARIE; or, Glimpses of Life in France. 


Uniform with “ The Ups and Downs of an Old Maid's Life.” 6s. [Vor. 


HORACE, the SATIRES and EPISTLES. 


Translated into English Ver-e by J. Contneton, M.A., Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. (Ready. 


The EPIGRAMMATISTS: a Selection from 


the Epigrammatic Literature of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times, with 
Notes, Observations, [lustrations, and an Introduction. By the Rev. Henry 
Puitir Dopp, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford. [Dee, 


WEAPONS of WAR: a History of Arms and 


Armour. By AUGUSTE DEMMIN. 8yo, with nearly 2°000 Illustrations. [Dee. 


PLATO, ANALYSIS of the DIALOGUES, 


with an Analytical Index. By Dr. Day. (Dee, 
CHARLES KEMBLE’S READINGS | from 
SHAKSPERE. Edited by R. J. LANE. 3 vols, [Vor. 


This Edition is a careful reprint from the Copy of ;Shakspere’s Plays used by Mr. 
Kemble in his readings before Her Majesty the Queen. It is particularly fitted for 
Public and Family reading by a system of Accentuation used by Mr. Kemble. 


PRIMARY TRUTHS of RELIGION. 


Right Rey. Bishop CLARK. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (Ready. 


The POETICAL WORKS of GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER. Edited by RicHarp Morris. With New Appendices, containing 
a Short Treatise on the Pronunciation of Chaucer, by ALEXANDER J. ELLIs; 
and a Scheme of the Journey to Canterbury, reprinted from Mr. FURNIVALL'S 
Six-Text Edition, now in course of publication by the Chaucer Society. 6 vols. 
feap. 8vo, 30s, [ Ready. 


A HANDY-BOOK of RULES and TABLES 


for VERIFYING DATES with the CHRISTIAN ERA, &c. Giving an Account 
of the Chief Eras and Systems used by various Nations; with easy Methods 
for determining the Corresponding Dates. By JOHN J. BoND, Assistant-Keeper 
of the Public Records. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [ Ready. 
The Four years “ before the common account called Anno Domini” noticed in the 
margins of many Editions of the Gospels are now accounted for. 
F The difficulties in reconciling the historical dates arising from the Roman system 
of reckoning the Augustan Era, introduced in the Third Century, which differed 
from the Era of Augustus, used in the First and Second Centuries, ure, it is believed, 
Dow removed by distinguishing the reckoning of one Era from another. 


By the 





NEW BOOK for CHILDREN by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


MADAM HOW and LADY WHY. By the 


Rey. C. Kincsiey, Author of “The Water-Babies.” Small 8vo, with Ilustra- 
tions. [-Ver. 


KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By Wr4am 


Giinert, Author of “The Magic Mirror.” Crown 8yo, with Illustrations by W. 
S. Gilbert. [-Vow. 


The BOYS of AXLEFORD. 


CAMDEN. Crown Svo, with Illustrations. 


By CHarLes 
[ Vor, 


The BOY in the BUSH. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 


By Epwarp Howe. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S FAIRY 
TALES and LEGENDS. Many of them now published for the first time in a 
collected form. Illustrated from Drawings, expressly executed for this Edition, 
by Otto Speckter. 


DAISY’S COMPANIONS; or, Scenes from 


Child Life. A Story for Little Girls. By the Author of “ Grandmamma’'s 
Nest.” Square 32mo, illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. 


LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. 


By Mary Senior CLARK. Small 8yo, illustrated. 


Mrs. ALFRED GATTY’S CHRISTMAS 


VOLUME for 1869 (AUNT JUDY'S). Containing Stories, Fairy Tales, Songs, 
Essays on Natural History, Biographies, &c. With numerous Lilustrations. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. (Ready. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK. 
Edited by G. A, A’BecKETT. New Edition, royal 8vo, with 12 Illustrations on 
Steel and 116 on Wood by Cruikshank, 16s. [Yor. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. 
Edited by LAMAN BLANCHARD. 8vo0, with 100 Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 
10s 6d. [Ready 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. Edidit Franciscus 


Sr. Joun THACKERAY, A.M. Editio Altera, feap. 8vo, 6s 64. (Ready. 
A Selection from the Writings of Latin Pocts from Nevius to Boethius, with an 
Appendix of Illustrative Notes. 


Q. HORATIT FLACCI OPERA _ Iilustrated 


from Antique Gems by C. W. KinG, M.A. The Text and an Introduction by 
H. A. J. Munro, M.A. Beautifully printed by Whittingham at the Chiswick 
Press, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 21s. 


1 - oa) ° ¥ ” hd 

A CRUISE in the “GORGON ;” or, Eighteen 

Months on H.M.S. “ Gorgon,” engaged in the Suppression of the Slave Trade 

on the East Coast of Africa. Including a Trip up the Zambesi with Dr. 

Livingstone. By W. Cork Devereux, Assistant-Paymaster, R.N. vo, 
price 10s 6d. 


The RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dialogues 
on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crown 8vo, price 
73 6 


OUR NEW VICAR; or, Plain Words on 


Ritual and Parish Work. By the Rev. J. S. B. Monseit, LL.D. Author of 
“ Hymns of Love and Praise,” &c. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


MR. ARTHUR HELPS’ BIOGRAPHIES. 


The LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 


the Discoverer of America. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of PIZARRO; with some Account 


of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the 


Indies. Second Edition. crown Svo, 6s. 





LONDON : 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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rMNHE BRITISH-INDIAN EXTENSION 

TELEGRAPH COMPANY (LIMITED). CEY- 
LON to SINGAPORE. In connection with the 
Falmouth, Gibraltar, and Malta; the Anglo-Mediter- 
ranean; and the British-Indlan Submarine Telegraph 
Companies. Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 
1862 and 1867, 

Capital £460,000, in 46,000 Shares of £10 each, of 
which, 13,000 Shares, Fully Paid-up, are reserved for 
the Contractors, leaving 33,000 Shares for Subscrip- 
tion. Deposit on application £1 per share, on allot- 
ment £2, 





DIRECTORS, 

Right Hon. William Nathaniel Massey, Chairman. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq., Lombard street. 

Charles William Earle, Esq., Director of the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company. 

Lieut-Colonel Thomas George Glover, R.E., late 
Director-General of Telegraphs in India. 

George Garden Nicol, Chairman of the Char- 
tered Mercantile Bank of Inc dia, London, and China, 
China, 

Philip Rawson, Esq., Director of the Anglo-Medi- 
terranean Telegraph Company, 

Engineers—Sir Charles Bright, Latimer Clark, Esq., 
H. C. Forde, Esq. 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., 
the Chartered Mercantile Bank. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Bischoff, Bompas, and Bischoff. 

Secretary (pro tem.)—T. H. Weddell, Esq. 

Temporary Offices:—49 Palmerston Buildings, Old 
3road street. 

The establishment of direct Telegraphic communi- 
cation with India by the formation of the Falmouth, 
Gibraltar, and Malta; Anglo-Mediterranean; and 












The following is a Copy of the Memorandum of 
Association :— 

. The name of the Company is “ The British-Indian | 
Extension Telegraph Company, Limited.” 

. The registered Office of the Company is to be in 
England. 

3, The objects for which the Company is established 
are :—The contracting for, constructing, acquiring, 
leasing, maintaining, dealing with, and working lines 
of Land and Submarine Te legraph between India and 
Singapore and other places in Eastern Asia and the 
adjacent Islands and between any places or points 
forming or intended to form part or parts of any tele- 
graphic route or routes between those places, or any of 
them and (as and when authorized by extraordinary 
meeting of the members) branches from and exten- 





sions of any of those lines to such countries or places | 


| as the Company think fit; the e tublishament of Tele- 





graph stations, and, generally, car 
of a Telegraph Company; the applying for,acquiring, sel- 
ling, leasing, using and disposing of such lands, telegr yh 








respectively, as may be useful or desirable for the pur- 
poses aforesaid, or any of them ; the doing of all or any 
of those matters or things in conjunction with any 


| other C ompany or person ; the registri ution or constitu 


British-Indian Companies, whose Cables are expected | 





to be open for traffic in May ney alls attention to the 
want of further Extensions eastward, 


That this want has been long felt is shown by the | ‘ 


fact that, notwithstanding the existing imperfect com 


munication, which necessitates the conveyance of Tele- | 


grams by Steamers to and from Point de Galle, the 
traffic from Australia, China, Singapore, Java, and 
other places beyond Galle has amounted to about 
twenty per cent. of the whole Messages hitherto pass- 
ing over the Indo-European Lines. 

To afford direct Telegraphic communication to the 
Countries lying east of British India, this Company has 
been formed, and a Cable will be laid from Galle to 
Singapore, touching at Penang and Malacca, as a first 
instalment towards connecting Australia and @hina 
with the Indian and European systems, 


| Tritton, and Co. the sum of £ being a | 


Negotiations are in progress, to the knowledge of the } 


Directors, with the Dutch and Australian authorities, 
for the necessary Concessions to enable Telegraphic 
Extensions to be carried out from Singapore to those 
countries, and soundings are about to be taken fora 
Cable route from Singapore to Hong Kong. 

From the extreme point of the Dutch Possessions to 
the Australian Continent the distance is only 1,130 
miles; and a Cable 1,780 miles in length will connect 
Singapore with Hong Kong, vii Cochin China, 

The Directors intend after the completion of their 
Cable, or earlier if so advised, to adopt such measures 
as May ensure the cz arrying-out of the above Extensions. 

When such a system is ¢ ompleted there can be little 
doubt that the Messages passing overthe Singapore and 
Ceylon Cable wiil exceed the present estimate of the 
British-Indian Company, namely, 300 per diem. In the 
meantime, looking to the importance of Singapore, and 
the fact that Messages will reach it at once by Steamers 
from China, the Philippines, Cochin China, and Java, 
it is considered a moderate estimate that 75 Messages 
will pass each way daily. 

The total length of the present Singapore Cable will 
be 1,756 miles, and the type is similar to those manu- 
factured by the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company for other deep-sea Lines, with such improve- 
ments as recent experience has suggested. 

A Contract entered into with the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company provides for the 
manufacture and laying of this Company's Cable in the 
year 1870, at a cost of £440,000, of which the Contractors 
will take £130,000 in fully paid shares, £50,000 of these 
fully paid shares are to be reserved until this Company's 
Engineers have certified that the whole Line has been 
successfully laid and has continued for thirty consecu- 
tive days equal to the standard of insulation prescribed 
by the Specitication. 

A Tariff has been arranged with the Falmouth, 
Gibraltar, and Malta; the Anglo-Mediterranean; and 
the British-Indian Telegraph Companies, by which the 
charge for a Message of twenty words from England to 
Singapore will be £4 4s, of which this Company will 
receive £1 7s. The Turiff for Local Messages between 
the termini of this Company's Cable is intended to be 
£1 10s, 

Calculating the daiiy number of Messages at 150, of 
the average length of thirty words, at a Tariff of 27s 
per twenty words, and allowing 330 working days, the 
gross annual Revenue would be £100,237, Deducting 
from this £16,000 for working expenses, and £10,000 
for a Reserve, a balance is left of £74,237, yielding up- 





wards of 16 per cent. per annum on the capital; and | 


it may be fairly assumed that this income will be doubled 
as soon as the projected Extensions are carried out. 
The payment on the Shares subscribed and allotted | 
will have to be made as follows :— 
On Application...., 





+» £1 per Share. 











On Allotment ..... 2 ” 
Ast Call, lst February, 1870 .. 2 we 
2nd ,, Ist April, 1870 .. 2 pa 
Srd_,, Ist May, 1870..... 2 ” 
ee ee | ” 
Total . £10 








Copies of the Memor:z undum | and Articles of Associa- 
tion and Contract, can be seen at the offices of the Solici- 
tors of the Company, Messrs. Bischoff, Bompas, aud 
Bischoff, 4 Great Winchester street buildings, E.C. 

Application for Shares in the form annexed, accom- 
panied by a deposit of £1 per Sh: are should be left with 
Messrs, Barclay and Co., the Bankers of the Company. 
If no allotment is made, the de posit will be returned in 
full, and if an allotment is made to the applicant the 
deposit will be appropriated towards the amount pay- 
able on deposit and allotment. : 

The deposit and subsequent payments wt!l be liable 
to forfeiture if any instalment is not duly paid. 

No applications for S *s will be received after 4 
o'clock on Monday, the th of October, for London, 














tion of the ¢ Jompany abroad as a Société Anonyme or 
otherwise; the subscribing for and acquiring shares of 
or amalgamating with and sharing in the business or 
undertakings of any other Telegraph Company or 
Companies, and the making and carrying into effect of 
working traffic and other agreements with Govern- 
ments, Railway, Postal, Steamboat, Telegraph, and 
other Companies and authorities, and the doing of all 
such other things as are incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the above objects, 

4. The liab of the Members is limited. 
The capital of the Company is £460,000, in 46,000 
res of £10 each. 
The following Contract has been entered into:— 

19th October, 1869,—Contract between the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company, Limited, of 
the one part, and the British-Indian Extension Tele- 
graph Company, Limited, of the other part. 
The BrRiTIsu-INDIAN EXTENSION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

(Limited). 
Form of Application to be retained by the Bankers. 









INO... ccocees 
To the Direetors of the British-Indian Extension 

Telegraph Company (Limi 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to Messrs. 





y, Bevan, 





Deposit of £1 per Share, I request that you will allot 
me Shares of £10 each, in your Com- 
pany, upon the terms of the Prospectus and Memo 
randum and Articles of Association; and I hereby 
agree to accept the said Shares, or any smaller number 
which you may allot to me, and I agree to make the 
payments thereon at the time specified in the Prospec- 
tus,and to become a Member of the Company, and I 
request you to place my name on the Register of 
Members in respect of the Shares which may be 
allotted to me—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, 





Name in PUL]. ..sereseseenees 


Date 
The BritrsH-INDIAN Exte 
(Li imited). 

(Bankers’ Receipt, to be retained by Applicant.) 

Jo. — 
Receive a the day 0 1869, 
on account of the British-Indian Telegraph 
Company (Limited), from 

the sum of 
Deposit of £1 _S Share on application for 
Shares of £10 eac 
x 








For Messrs. "Barclay, B Bevan, ‘Tritton, and Co. 


R OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
TW SECURITY should be the first consideration in 
insurance transactions. 

The Directors of the Royal Insurance Company haye 
the pleastre of supplying the following information to 
the public, as evidence of the ample security they afford 


to the surers :— 


THE CAPITAL 








of the Company, available for the purpose of meeting 


any unusual ¢ = ay happening to the assured, is 

TV MILLIONS STERLING, 
The amount pit the paid up is £288,493. This, with 
the accumulated funds in hand, makes the invested 
resources of the Company upwards of ONE MILLION 
Six Hunprep THovsAND PouNvs, which amount is 
invested as follows :— 
INVesTED FUNDs OF THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 

30TH JUNE, 1869, 

£30,000 Reduced 3 per ce ut. Consols,,.... £28,085 1 3 
India Government 5 per cent. Debe tures 100,000 0 0 
United States’ Government Stocks ....... 101,330 7 10 
Canada Bonds and Cunada Dominion 


Stock .., 





31,106 11 6 





| Mortgage ou Freehold “Prop and 
Rea! Property owned by the Company 253,071 11 3 
English Railway Debenture Bonds ...... 59,090 17 7 


First-Class English Railway Preference 
and Guaranteed Stocks 
Loans to Local Authorities of various 
towns in Great Britain who have 
obtained the sanction of the Secretary 


335,476 11 11 














of State to borrow the amounts,........ 145,560 12 6 
Bonds of the Mersey Docks aud Harbour 
. wesssscccccence «6, MAL A 8 
Bonds of the British and Irish Magnetic 
Telegraph Company ......cccccccscsscceeeee 10,000 0 0 
Bonds of the Liverpool Corporation. 5,160 0 0 






‘lass English Div 
‘ks with ample 





Short Loans on first 
dend-paying St 
margins.. 

Loans on Se 








rity of Life Policic 








£1,672,356 

The above is a compl ste list of the 
stments of the Company atthe date 
ed, in addition to which the funds 
still further increased, by amounts 
eonstantly vary ing. at different periods, 
in the hands of the Bankers and the 
Company's Ag gents. 















nor after 12 o'clock on Tuesday, the 26th of October, for { At 31st December, 1368, these stood at,,, £168,089 2 0 


the Country. 


ing on the business | 


sls, concessions, leases, privileges, licences, | 
and letters ‘pate nt, and auy shares or interest therein | 


pounds, being a | 


For the satisfaction of the public, the whole of the 
securities belonging to the Company are annually sub- 
mitted to the careful scrutiny of two independent 
| auditors, and the following is an extract from their 
report to the last Annual Meeting:— 

“The whole of your books have been gene co | 
document, every account, every voucher, your bank- 
book, and every security—all have been most carefully 
kept, and there is not one doubtful sec urity in the 
whole.” 

The accumulations of the e Department, after 
payment of losses, annuities, and expenses of every 
description, have been as follows :— 
Funds in hand at the last quingu: potensey 

valuation, 3ist December, 1864 
Added to 3lst December, 1865 

se S66 
1867 
1868 





















| Total Accumulation of the 
ment on lst Decemb« 
sive of shareholders’ cay 


——_—_ 
The valuation of the Life liabilities has been completed, 
and when duly verified by the Consulting Actuary of 
the Company, the result will be added to the present 
statement. 
The Directors also think it desirable to state that the 
3USINESS of the ROYAL has NEVER BEEN AMALGA- 
MATED with that of ANY OTHER COMPANY; and that 
the liability of its Shareholders is unlimited, 
JOHN H, MCLAREN, Manager. 
JOUN Bb. JOUNS TO IN, Secretary in London, 


gaa WwiDows FUND LIFE 
wR 











ASSURANCE (MUTUAL) SOCIETY, 
FOUNDED a 


| 1. Assets in hand, consisting of First-Class Landed 
} Securities and other stm mts (yielding about 4j 
per cent. inter hic capital or even 
arrear of inter time occurred, 
OXCOOR 12d BMOUNE..... crccscevceccesonsvesusseoccesers +-£4,750,000 
2. ANNUAL [INCOME exce pee sreeseeeee 600,000 
- NEW BUSINESS ‘daring last Seven Years ending 















18638 :— 
| First Prems. Sums Assured 
| Annual Average......... £30,173 £390,000 
| 4 VaLvaTion (in 1866) of Life-Policy Liabilities by 
| 


Carlisle Table of Mortality (Society's own experience 
hitherto within the expectations of that Table) at 3 per 
Cent. Interest only, the entire * Loading” or Margin for 
Expenses and contingencies (about £30,000 per Annum) 
being reserved, and all anticipation of future profit thus 
prevented. 

5. PUBLICATION has always been made by the Society 
of its Balanee-Sheet and Abstract of Valuations, with 
the most distinct particulars of its affairs and the 
essential facts of its Financial condition. From the 
Head Office and Agencies the fullest information may 
always be obtained, 

6, On the grand question of Securify, now 80 anxiously 
considered, the Society refers to its Balance-Sheet and 
Abstract of Valuations, as to which, if required, any 
amount of farther explanation will be cheerfully 
furnished. 

7. On the subordinate but still important question of 
Profitableness to Policyholders, reference is made to 
full Bonus Table, showing the very large additions 
made from Profits to Policies of «?/ durations 

8. On the too much neglected question of “ Surrender 
Value” the Society refers to the complete Table in 
Prospectus, published for many Years by the Society, 
as showing that it has always paid full and equitable 
Values on all Discontinued Policies, The Publication 
of a complete Table of Surrender Values is besides a 
valuable practical test of solvency, seeing that the 
* liability ” of an Office is simply the sum of the Values 
| of its subsisting Policies, 

By Order of the Directors. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
9 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh, 1th October, 1869, 

LONDON OFvick —4 Royal Exchange Buildings 

Cornhill, E.C HUGH McKEAN, Chief Agent. 
DistkIct AGENTS, 

ANDREW THOMSON, 49 Pall Mall. 

BENTON SEELEY, Bookseller, Islington Green. 































PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 
and 6s 6d per 1,600, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, « 
| Inver Flap, 1s per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quali 
FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 
“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. <A really beautiful paper. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
espondence (tive colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6% 
| per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 4;, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 5s. 
SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d 
SCHOOL STAT Xt )NERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, - ne cream pap 'r, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 
Illustrated Price List of I 
Stationery Cabi , Posta; 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free (Estal Jishe d seat ) 
PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet stree 





3s Gd, 4s 6d, 5s 6d 
xtra secure, with High 


2s 6d per ream. 









1s, Despatch B X08 






' INDIGESTION. 

TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
a A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 

Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1jd 2s 9d, and 11s. 
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SHERRIES, PALE OR GOLD. 
No 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... ( Dry or rich). ; 
* 3_—Sound Dinner Sherry......(Dry or rich). 
" 5—Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich)...... 483. 
: T. 0. LAZENBY. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


A ANDALU@ZA”— 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PLODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
‘Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 











it 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and -ases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 





AUTERNE, vintage 1867, at 14s per 
kK dozen, or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 








LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen: 7s per dozen pints: £5 10s 
per half hhd.; or £10 per hhd.; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent-peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


N ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 

VENNINGand CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100,88, Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance, 





| ed FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 
the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters’ 
Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


ROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 

In pint and quart tins, ready for immediate use. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- 
tawny, Hare, &c., &c. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 

Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


I — EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ L/izabeth Lazenby.” 














AMSTERDAM INTERN \TIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1869. 
HE GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 


being the First Prize, and superior to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT; which likewise carried the 
First Prizes at the PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITIONS, 

A single trial will at once convince the consumer of 
the great superiority in flavour, strength, and clear- 
hess, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully show- 
ing the correctness of the received high distinctions. 

Every genuine Jar bears Baron Liebig’s signature. 








RA GRANT SOAP— 
sl ‘IELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
hoe page TS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
eed; 
see that J.C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


> val TIDE pL ‘r 

IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
: SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
‘umed, _ This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
“ent action of which is well known, and it is especially 
re commended for children and invalids. 

See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 





order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and | 
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USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
rok GENTLEMEN. —H. J. NICOLL’S 

WINTER OVERCOATS, for Promenade, &c.— 
In mixed coloured witneys, 31s 6d; milled and treble- 
milled meltons, 42s to 63s, In the new fabric of beaver 
cloth, soft and warm, highly finished, with Italian cloth 
linings, 52s 6d; rich silk linings, 63s; rich satin linings, 
73s 6d; all with velvet collar, and the edges bound with 
silk braid. H. J. NICOLL'S milled twill cloth and 
melton, “The Prince's” Riding Coats, 42s; “The 
Prince's " Frock Coats, 528 6d. 


y OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. 
J. NICOLL’S CHEVIOT KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS, from 2is; Angola knickerbocker suits, from 
29s; school suits, from 25s to 42s; morning suits, from 
42s to 63s; Highland tweed suits, from 31s 6d to 42s; 
full-dress Highland costume, £5 15s 6d. Also speciali- 
ties in overcoats of frieze cloth for boys:—Four years 
of age, 15s 6d; six years, 17s: eight years, 18s 6d; 
10 years, 20s; 12 years 21s 6d; 14 years, 23s; 16 years, 
24s 6d; melton, pilot, beaver. or witney cloths, four 
years of age, 22s 6d; six rs, 24s 6d; eight years, 
26s 6d; 10 years, 28s 64; 12 years, 30s 6d; 14 years, 
32s 6d; 16 years, 34s 6d. 


NICOLL, merchant clothier to 


J 
I {. the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. London: 114,116, 118, 120 Regent street, 
























and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 10 Mosley street, 
Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 39 New 
street. 


r pears SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lambago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Soldin bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


rTPIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—* Kingswin- 
. ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56Ib. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has‘greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WLLLIAMS.” 








pears SEA SALT.—‘ 38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G. ELMS.” 





rPFUDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refluing and 
purifying are retained in full activity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’'s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depét, 1 ewt., 168; 561b., 8s. 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
kK) The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS'’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 
j ENTISTRY. — Mr. A. ESKELL, 
§ Dental Surgeon, and author of the following 
works, may be consulted at his only residence, 8 
Grosvenor street (a few doors from Bond street). His 
treatises, “ Modern Dentistry,” “ Pure Dentistry,’ 
“ Dental Surgery,” and “Painless Tooth Extraction,” 
muy be obtained from him direct; also of Messrs. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., or from any Bookseller 
post free for seven stamps. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 














ght LIFE ASSUR- 

4 ANCE SOCIETY, No. 3 Princes street, Bank, 
London. 

Established in 1835 on the Mutual Principle. 

DIRECTORS. 

Daniel Burges, Esq, Bristol | Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, 

Peter Cator, Esq. Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Charrington, Esq. | Joseph S. Lescher, —_ 

Henry W. Dauglish, Esq. | Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Bir- 

Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. mingham. 

Frederick Engelhardt, Esq | Daniel P. Loe, Esq. 

Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., | Joseph Pease, Esq., Dar- 

Liverpool. lington. 

Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., | Henry Sturt, Esq. 

Aberdeen. George Vaughan, Esq. 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. Richard S, Wilkinson, Esq. 

The greatest economy is exercised in the management, 
the expenses not exceeding three and a half per cent. 
on the gross income. No agents being employed, the 
Directors rely for the introduction of business mainly 
on the co-operation of members, No commission has 
ever been allowed, by which it is calculated that up- 
wards of £125,000 have been saved, 

The whole of the profits are applied to the reduction 
of the premiums of members of five years’ standing or 
upwards, 

The assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. 
of all premiums received, and to nearly 32 per cent. of 
the entire sum assured, 















The Sum Assured .. £4,000,000 
» Gross Income 185,000 
» Accumulated Fund ,... - . 1,275,000 
» Total Claims paid .......... eveeree 1,140,000 
» Profits returned to Members in reduction 

860,000 


of Premiums........... eocerescessosveseoscocses 

For the year ending 4th of April, 1870, an abatement 
of premiums on members’ assurances, first series, has 
been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 

Prospectuses and detailed accounts may be obtained 
on application at the Office. 

September, 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 
| helenae LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Curler Orrice—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BRANCH Orrice—No, 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
meuts in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security ie 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 Cornhill. 
At the Annual Meeting, held 26th February, 1869, the 
Report of the Directors for the year 1868 showeth that 
The Fire Premiums were ow» £367,37 











The New Life Premiums £23,40¢ the total 265,641 
The Annuities payable .....s.crseeeesserseeres 56,002 
The Invested Funds 3,388,078 





Being an increase on 1867 of £137,072. 


OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS 'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


aaa FIRE and LIFE 








MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

LirE DerARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series, 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sous of good position and character, 

ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.C, 











WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
YNOLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
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THE NEW N NOVELS. 
Noblesse Oblige, By Sarah 


TYTLER, author of “The Huguenot Family,” &c. 


Viola, By the Author of 
By W. 


“ Caste,” “ Pearl,” &c. 
* Shirley 


: 

Sir Thomas Branston. 
GILBERT, Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This book not only fixes our attention while we 
read, but rarer still, continues to claim it after we have 
finished.”—Saturday Review. 

“The separate portions of this story are told so dis- 
tinctly and powerfully that we cannot help being 
interested and fascinated.”"—7imes. 

“ An extremely interesting novel,"—Atheneum. 


Debenham’s Vow. By Amelia 


B. Eowarps, Author of “Barbara's History,” &c. 
3 vols. [Oct. 29. 


Cheap Edition of Robert Fal- 


ER. By GeorGeE MACDONALD, LL.D. 5s, 
bound and illustrated. Forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. 

“ A book of intense beauty and truthfulness.”"—/Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

Hurst and BLACcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough s street. 








MANCHESTE R NEW COLLEGE, 
Just published, price 1s, post free. 
HE ROOTS of CHRISTIANITY in 
MOSAISM: an Inaugural Address. By RUSSELL 
MARTINEAU, M.A., Professor of Hebrew. 
WILLIAMS and NorGare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. E.S. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 


On Saturday, Oct, 23, 1s 6d; by return of post, 1s 7d. 


HE ROMAN INDEX and its late 
PROCEEDINGS; being a Second Letter to Arch- 
bishop Manning. By the Author of “The Church's 
Creed or the Crown's Creed ?” 
J.T. HAYEs, Lyall place, Eaton square ; and SIMPEIN. 





Just published, price 1s, ‘post free, 
ELF-GOVERNMENT for LONDON : 
kK a Letter to the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P., 
from Charles Buxton, M.A., M.P. 
London: Metropolitan Municipal Association, 209 
Piccadilly, Ww. 


Dr. LEE on SOUTHERN HEALTH RESORTS. 
Just published, Second Edition, 2s 6d. 
ENTON and SAN REMO. With 

a Remarks on Climate. 

HEALTH RESORTS of the SOUTH of FRANCE. 
Second Edition, 3s 6d. 

HYERES and CANNES. Separately, 2s. 

PAU, BIARRITZ, ARCACHON, 2s. 

NICE and its CLIMATE. Second Edition, 3s 6d. 

W. J. ADAMS, 59 Fleet street. 





Price 1s; by post, 1s 1d. 


ROPOSED INSTITUTION of a 
JOINT COMMITTEE of the LEGISLATURES 
and GOVERNMENTS of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
__ Tausy BNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
_ 


UE QUART E RLY REVIEW, No. 
254, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
. ISLAM. 
ISAAC BARROW. 
HIGHER and LOW = ANIMAL Ss. 
The BYRON MYSTER 
The WATER SUPPLY rt — DON. 
LORD LYTTON'S HORAC 
RECONSTRUCTION of the TRISH CHURCH. 
SACERDOTAL CELIBACY 
The PAST and FUTURE of CONSERVATIVE 
POLICY. 

* This paper contains hitherto U npublished Letters 
from Lady BYRON to Mrs. LEIGH in 1816, completely 
disproving Mrs, BEECHER STOWE'S Story. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


nue 


PNeree 





Price One Shilling. 
— TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

1. RED as a ROSE is SHE. By the Author of 
“Cometh up as a Flower.” Chapters XXV. to 
XXVIII 

A Story. 


KING COPHETUA. 
3. POETRY of the PERIOD. Rootey of the Spiritual- 


ists 


4, A STORY of the TUILERIES in the DAYS of the 
FIRST NAP( LEC IN. 

5, AUNT SALLY'S ACCOUNT of Mr. SAXBY'S 
TIDAL WAVE. 

}. A VISIT to the y ¢ _ N of the PACIFIC, 

7, A LOVER'S QUARREL, 

8. HOW to TALK. 


9. MADAME SCUDERI. A Story of the Days of the 
Poisoners of the Seventeenth Century. 

10. SUSAN FIELDING. Chapters XLI. to XLII. 
Ric HARD BENTL EY, New Burlington street. 


SCAT AL OGUE, 


By post free 


MM: SSSR S. B AGSTE R’S 
Illustrated with Specimen pages. 
PA application, 
SAMJEL BAGSTER and Sons, 15 Paternoster row, 
London. 





On Friday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No, 119. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for | 


NOVEMBER. 
BARNES and GEORGE r = AURIER. 


PUT YOURSELF in unis PL ACE. With an Illustra- 
tion. Chapters XX.— 

The DEFENDERS of ou R NORTH-WEST INDIAN 
FRONTIER. 

The EXECUTION by HARA KIRI. 

OUR SECRET SOCIETY. 


ADIA, 
ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. 
Matthew Arnold. 
AGAINST TIME. With an Illustration. 
Chap. 4. Ex Tenebris Lux. 
5. Miss Childersleigh's Obsequies, 
» 6. The Terms of the Match. 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresiIpDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains $5,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DE! con 9 atid THE 


Concluded. By 


” 





Catalogue (new edition), 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham. —Established 1807, 


a Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is 
improved by a good hotel] in the foreground.” 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
Location; beautiful Scenery; 200 Apartments; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, lfracombe, North Devon. 


ICE.—For Tariff of the Hotel des 
ip Anglais, the new First-Class Hotel facing the 
sea, and under English management, address, The 
Seerctary, Mediterranean Hotel Company, Limited, 6 
Dove court, Old Jury, London ; or to the Hotel, Nice. 


~ HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
H. C O L E, 
| 7 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 





VW TOOD TAPESTRY DECOR: TIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, 
street, Ww. 


ILMER 'S $ BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
and BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on —— to 
FILMER and SON, U pholstere rs, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. 


| INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


OLLOW AY’S OINTME NT and 
PILLS. —Sores which are daily extending, 

ulcers which are hourly deepening, may be arrested in 
their torturing progress and induced to take a healthy 
action by applying this healiag Ointment and taking 
these purifying Pills. It soothes all distempers of, and 
extracts all morbid humour from the skin. Al! ulcers 
of the legs, inflammations caused by varicose veins and 
cramps of the lower limbs can sensibly be eased and 
shortly cured by Holloway’s never-failing Ointment, 
which represses excessive and stimulates sluggish 
viscular and nervous action. In constitutions breaking 


Oxford 








down under piles, fistulas, and other similarly painful 
maladies, 2 few applications of this cooling Ointment 
will give comfort, and a persistence in its use will 
i effect a cure. 


With Illustrations by Robert | 


————. 


| FPUGBY SCHOOL.—Notice is hereby 

given, that in consequence of the HE: +f 
MASTERSHIP of Rugby School becoming VACANT 
| at Christmas next, by the resignation of the Rey. Dr. 
Temple, Bishop Designate of Exeter, the Trustees of 
the said School will proceed, in the month of November 
next, to fill up the vacancy. It is, therefore, requested 
that gentlemen intending to become candidates for the 
appoiatment will signify their intention, and forwar] 
their testimonials, together with 12 printed copies 
thereof, to Mr. Edmund Harris, solicitor, Rugby, the 
Clerk to the Trustees, on or before Saturday, the 6th of 
November next. 

It is required, by the Act of 17 George III, cap. 71, 
that the Masters of Rugby School shall be Protestants 
of the Church of England, and shall have taken the 
degree of Master of Arts in the University of Oxford or 
Cambridge. By order 

E DMU ND HARRIS, Clerk. 

Rugby, October 12, 1869. 


| ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA. 
4 TION, LONDON. 

FIVE COURSES of LECTURES will be delivered 
during Michaelmas and Lent Terms to ladies by Pro- 
fessors of University College. 

The following Courses will be given at St. George's 
Hall, Langham Place, on Tur anes and THURSDAYS, 
beginning on Tuesday, November { 

LATIN.—Professor "Seeley. Twe meetin lectures of 
an elementary character on the Language ; and Twelve 
on the Literature; at 10.50a.m. Tickets for either of 
these subjects may be taken separately. 

ENGLISH LiTeERATURE,—Professor Henry Morley. 
Thirty-six lectures on the Literature of the last 2.0 
years; at 11.45 a.m. 

FRENCH LITERATURE.—Professor Ch. Cassal. Thirty- 
six Lectures, in French, on the Literature of France in 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries; at 1 p.m. 

The following Courses will be given in the physical 
and chemical! lecture-rooms at the University College, 
Gower street (where there will be separate entrances 
for the ladies’ classes), on WEDNESDAYS and SaAtTUr- 
DAYS, commenciug on Wednesday, November 10 :— 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYsICs.—Professor G. Carey Foster. 
Thirty-six Lectures on Dynamics and Heat; at 11.45 
a.m. on Wednesdays, and 1 p.m. on Saturdays. 

CHEMISTRY.—Professor A. W. Williamson, Thirty-six 
Lectures, including the most important Non-Metallic 
Elements and Hydrogen, and their Simplest Com- 
pounds; the Preparation and Properties of Metals and 
their Compounds; and some Characteristic Organic 
Compounds; at 1 p.m. on Wednesdays, and 11.45 a.m, 
on Saturdays: 

In addition to the above, a Course of Twenty-four 
Lectures on Elementary Geometry will be given by 
Professor Hirst, beginning in January next. 

Frrs.—For a course of 36 Lectures, £2 28: for a 
course of 24 Lectures, £1 11s 6d; and for a course of 
12 Lectures, £1 is. 

Students under 17 years of age will not be admitted. 

There will be a vacation of one month at Christmas, 
Class tickets free tickets for the first lecture of each 
course. Prospectuses and information to be obtained 
from the Hon. See. 

J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 








7 Oxford square, W. 





R. ‘THOMSON (Gondunte of the 
London and Edinburgh Universities) receives 
Young Gentlemen, six as Boarders (one vacancy), 
and a limited number as Day Scholars. He has 
removed from 40 Frederick Street to the house hitherto 
occupied by Mr. MACCOLL, at 12 RUTLAND SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 

Mr. MACCOLL has much pleasure in expressing his 
entire confidence that Mr. THOMSON is well qualitied 
for the duties he undertakes to discharge. 

YXHIBITION of CABINET PIC- 

“4 TURES in OIL.—Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. 

The THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN 
on MONDAY, 25th inst. 

Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


Gas at dusk, and on dark days. 
GE ORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 


\ T. JA M E S's THEATRE, 
h KING STREET, PALL MALL. 

Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. JOHN WOOD.— 
This Theatre, redecorated and reconstructed, OPEN 
EVERY EVENING. Doors open at half-past Six, 
commence at Seven. Operetta, by Offenbach, called 
TREASURE TROVE, with the famous Drinking Song 
by Miss Susan Pyne. At Eight o'clock, SHE STOOPS 
TO CONQUER, with New Scenery, New Costumes, 
New Music, and New Appointments. Characters by 
Misses Herbert, Henrade, Larkin, and Sallie Turner; 
Messrs. Lionel Brough, Shore, Hill, Mark Smith, Young, 
&e. At 10.45, New Ballet, called THE MAGIC WALTZ; 
Malle. Ribet, the great Russian danseuse, will appear. 
Music by Montgomery. The Magic Bouquets. Close 
at 11.30 with “God Save the Queen.” Prices: Private 
boxes, £2 2s; stalls, 7s; dress circle, 5s; family circle 
(including pit and upper boxes 2s 6d; gallery, Is. 
Box-office open from 10 to 4 o'clock. 

Mr. E. P. HINGSTON, Acting Manager. 


VOYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Professor PEPPER'S LECTURE, daily, at 3 and 
8, **On the Tentoonstelling of Amsterdam.” Enter- 
tainment, by Messrs. Wardroper, entitled « Peculiar 
People of the Period.” Herr Angyalphi, the Hungarian 
Baritone. The Maximilian authentic ated Relies, now 
on view, 6d extra, Shortly ‘The Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” with a multitude “of spectral figures, pro- 
duced by entirely new optical arrangements. 
APITALISTS SEEKING SAFE and 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, free from risk, 
should act only upon the soundest advice. The under- 
signed, having had upwards of 20 years’ experience in 
the different share markets, offers his services, Mines 
judiciously selected form a wider range for profit thu: 
any other class of securitic Instances freque ntly 
occur of 1,000 per cent. and upw urds being returned on 
the original outlay, Read * Britain's Metal Mines,” & 
complete guide, price 1s, free per a“ oo 08. 
r Api N R. DIRE. 
s, Threadnec sale = ~ London. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The ODES and EPODES of HORACE: a Metri- 
cal Translation into English, with Introduction and 
Commentaries. With Latin Text. 
Svo, 14s. 

A BOOK about ROSES: How to Grow and 
Show Them. By 8. REYNOLDS HAL, Author of a 
“Little Tour in Ireland.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her ACCUSERS. 

x By JoHN Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. Containing the 
“Book of Articles” produced against Queen Mary at 
Westminster in 1569; together with various other 
Original Documents. 8vo, lds. 

JAPAN : beinga Sketch of the History, Govern- 
ment, and Officers of the Empire. By WALTER 
DICKSON. 8vo, 15s. 

SEATS and SADDLES, BITS and BITTING ; 
and the Prevention and Cure of Restiveness in Horses, 
By FRANCIS Dwyer, Major of Hussars in the Impe- 
rial Austrian Service. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
comprising a Section on Dravucut and HARNEss. 
With Engravings, 7s 6d. 

FACTS and DATES;; or, the Leading Events 
in Sacred and Profane History, and the Principal 
Facte in the various Physical Sciences. By the Rev. 
A. Mackay, LL.D., Author of a “ Manual of Modern 
Geography,” &c., 4s. 

MEMOIR of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. By Professor VeITcH, of 
the University of Glasgow. S8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

The DISCIPLES of OUR LORD during the 
PERSONAL MINISTRY. By WILLIAM LEE, D.D., 
Minister of Roxburgh. Price sixpence. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of 
GEORGE the SECOND. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Two 
vols, post 8vo. [On Nov. Ist. 

WENDERHOLME: a Story of Laneashire and 
Yorkshire. By Purtir GILpertT HaMeERTON, Author 
of “A Painter's Camp,” &. Three vols. post 8vo. 

(Un the press. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 

LORD ST. LEONARD'S HANDY-BOOK on 
PROPERTY LAW. (Ready. 
The POEMS of OSSIAN. The Gaelic Text, 
with a New and Literal English Translation and 
Illustrative Notes. By the Rev. A. CLERK, Kilmallie. 

Two vols. 8vo. (Jn the press. 

FLOWERS from FATHERLAND on ENGLISH 
SOIL. Translations from the German. By JOHN 
PircarRN TROTTER, A. Mercer ADAM, M.D., and 
GEORGE COLTMAN, B.A. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 

PICCADILLY; a Fragment of Contemporary 
Biography. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 8vo. 

(Un the press. 

As REGARDS PROTOPLASMS, in Relation to 
Professor Huxley's Essay on the Physical Basis of 
Life. By JAMES HUTCHESON STIRLING, F.R.C.S., and 
LL.D., Edinburgh. (Jn the press. 

On FICTION as a MEANS of POPULAR 
TEACHING. A Lecture, By Lord NEAVEs. 

(/n the press. 
The Concluding Volumes (V. and VL.) of 

Mr. JOHN HILL BURTON’S HISTORY of 
SCOTLAND, from Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. (/n the press. 
45 George street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster 

tow, London. 


LORD DUFFERIN ON THE IRISH LAND 
QUESTION. 


By Lord LYTTON. 








1. 
RISH EMIGRATION and __ the 
TENURE of LAND in IRELAND. Second Edi- 
8vo. 


2. 
N R. MILL’S PLAN for the PACIFI- 
CATION of IRELAND EXAMINED. 8vo. 1s. 


tion. 


3. 
ONTRIBUTIONS to an ENQUIRY 
into the STATE of IRELAND. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Durrerin, K.P. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 


8vo, 3s, 








This day, in demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 8s 6d. 


RIEDRICH WILHELM KRUM- 
MACHER: an Autobiography. Edited by his 
Daughter, and Translated by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, A.M. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


HE METAPHYSICS of ETHICS. 
‘ By IMMANUEL KANT. Translated by J. W. 
SEMPLE, Advocate. New Edition, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Rev. HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: T. and T, CLARK. London: HAMILTON 
and Co. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
MANLY GAMES FOR BOYS (the 
4 BOOK of) ; a Practical Guide to the Indoor and 
Outdoor Amusements of all Seasons, by Captain Craw- 
LEY, author of “The Billiard Book,” &c,  Llustrated 
by John Proctor and others, 


_London: WiiLtAM TeGa, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 





Early in November will be published, 1 vol. 8yvo, price 
10s 6d, with Illustrations. 

F AIRY LAND. A Lyric Poem. 

Tis _ The Scene laid in Cintra and its surroundings. 

oma revealeth herself to man and giveth him 

Janse), 


L. BooTn, 307 Regent street, W. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER. 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 
the Very Rev. Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester. 
Forming the Eighth Volume of “ The Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo, lis. (Ready. 

“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the 
most amusing of histories.”"—Athenaum. 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author 
of “ Mansfield Park.” By her Nephew, the Rev. J. 
E. AUSTEN LEIGH, Vicar of Bray. 8vo, with Por- 
trait and other Illustrations. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of the 
Right Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM, from 1794. 
“Charged with distributing the subsidies to the 
Allied Armies during the Great War.”"—Academy. 
Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. 
With Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wick- 
ham and Field-Marshal Suwarrow, from Original 
Pictures. 2 vols. Svo. 


The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends. 
With Anecdotes of her most Celebrated Contem- 
poraries. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L'ESTRANGE. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 


The DIARY of NEHEMIAH WALL- 
INGTON, kept during the Troublous Times of 
Charles I. Now first published from the Original 
in the British Museum. Edited by Miss Wess. 
With Notes and Illustrations. 2 vols. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of 
each Legend, and other illustrative Notes, and 
some additional Pieces and original matter, now 
first published. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, hand- 
somely printed, with an Original Frontispiece by 
George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by 
Cruikshank and Leech, and two new ones by 
Leech. Edited by the Rev. RicHarp DALTON 
BARHAM. 


Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS—Talleyrand, Mac- 
kintosh, Cobbett, and Canning. A new and 
cheaper edition, revised; in crown 8vo, with 
Portrait of the Author, 6s. 


The SUN. By Amedee Guillemin, 
Author of “The Heavens.” Translated by Dr. 
Purpson. With Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


The JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An 
edition in demy 4to, with 12 highly-coloured Ilus- 
trations, 


TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. 
By W. Knox WierAm, Barrister-at-Law. With 
numerous Comic Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By the 
Hon. — MONTGOMERY, Author of “ A Very Simple 
Story,” “ Peggy,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The COUNTESS GUICCIOLIS RE- 
COLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, With those 
of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Portrait of Lord Byron, 
price 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author 


of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. [Next week. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &. 3 vols, 


VERONIQUE. By Florence Marrya 
Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” &c. 3 vols. t, 


The STORY of MY LOVE. 3 vols. 
HIRELL. By John Saunders, Author 


of “ Abel Drake's Wife.” 3 vols. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; 


Mirth and Marvels. 


or, 


1. 
The VicToRIA Pocket Epirti0N, 2s 6d. 


2. 
PorULAR EbITION, three Plates, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 6s. 


3. 
CARMINE EDITION, with Eighteen Plates, 10s 6d. 


4. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with Life of the Author, 2 vols., 
21s, 


v4 





BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


In crown 8yo, each volume with Two Illustrations, 6s 
ach. 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY. Bein 
the First Volume of a new Edition of Jane Austen s 
Works. Beautifully printed; to be completed in 
Five Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vo, uniform with 
“ Bentley's Favourite Novels.” 68 each volume. 

[On Nov. 1. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. A Story of 
‘62 to 55. By HAWLEY SMART, 
By the 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
Author of “ Red as a Rose is She.” 

BROKEN to HARNESS. By Edmund 

ATES, 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


By Lady GsaORGIANA FULLERTON, 


QUITS. By the Author of “The 
Initials.” 


The CHANNINGS. 
of “East Lynne.” 


The INITIALS. 
“ At Odds " and “ Quits, 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
By the Author of * East Lynne.” 


LADYBIRD. By Lady Georgiana 


FULLERTON. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S THREE 
CLERKS. 


LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By 


Mrs. Hei:ry Woop. 


By the Author 


By the Author of 


STANDARD WORKS. 


HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 
of CANTERBURY, from S. Augustine to Cranmer, 
7 vols, £5 58; or separately, Vol. L, 158; Vol. IL, 
15s; Vols. IIL. and IV., 308; Vol. V., 158; Vols 
VL. and VIL., 30s. 


MOMMSEN'’S HISTORY of ROME, 
from the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. 
By Dr. THeoporn MOMMSEN. Translated by the 
Rev. W. P. Dickson. With an Introduction, by 
Dr. SCHMITZ. 
The LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, 72s. 
The PoPpuLAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8yo, £2 78 6d; 
or sold separately, Vols. I. and IL, 21s; Vol. IIL, 
10s 6d; Vol. IV., in two parts, 1és. 


CURTIUS' HISTORY of GREECE. BY 
Professor Ernst Curtius. Translated 7 4 > 
Warp, MLA. Vol. L, demy 8vo, 158; Vol. IL, demy 
Svo, lds, 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’'S FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD from 
MARATHON to WATERLOO. 19th Edition, 
8vo, with Plans, 10s 6d, 

The HANbDY EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. Eighteenth 

Edition. 


HEAVENS (She ) : an MDlustrated 
Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE 
GuImLLEMIN. Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.A.S. Imperial 8vo, with 225 Illustrations, 
Coloured Lithographs and Woodcuts. Third 
Edition, 21s. 


DR. M‘CAUSLAND’S WORKS. 


SERMONS in STONES, or SCRIP- 
TURE confirmed by GEOLOGY. With 19 Illustra- 
tions, 4s. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE. New 


Edition, with Plates, 6s. 


LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM and 
ROME. 10s 6d. 


COOKERY (STANDARD WORKS ON). 


1. FRANCATELLIS MODERN COOK 
8vo. 1,400 Recipes. 12s. 


2. FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE 
1,000 Recipes, 5s. 

3. WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD 
MUTTON. 1s 6d, 


4. EVERYBODY'S PUDDING BOOK. 
1s 6d. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON 
HER 


STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO 
STY. 
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GIFT-BOOK FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


Will be published shortly, in 1 vol. large medium 4to, of about 600 pp., illustrated by nearly 250 Woodcuts and 
Photolith Plates, elegantly bound in cloth, with appropriate gilt devices. 


SHAKESPEARE 


THE EMBLEM WRITERS. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THEIR SIMILARITIES OF THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION. PRECEDED BY 
A VIEW OF THE EMBLEM-BOOK LITERATURE DOWN TO A.D. 1616. 


By HENRY GREEN, M.A. 


This work, which has been printed with great care, abounds in ornamental, illustrative, facsimile woodcuts 
and photoliths, taken from the works of Authors with several of whom Shakespeare was personally acquainted. 
To the many in the Nation to whom Shakespeare’s renown is precious it presents curious information; and 
from the ornamental style in which the whole is executed, from cover to colophon, it will prove acceptable as a 
Gift-Book for Christmas and the New-Year. The Students and Scholars of the great dramatist will also tind 
here illustrations, until now unquarried, of his marvellous writings. And in the first three chapters of the work 

tered, now brought into compass and order. Also 


Bibliophilists will possess information, once lying widely scat 
to every one of the Teutonic Race by whom Shakespeare is reverenced, there is offered further insight into the 





course which his genius pursued in clevatiug and refining its own powers. 
A Large Paper Edition will be published simultaneously with the above. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 





In a few days, in 1 vol. large Svo, elegautly bound in cloth, gilt top, 51s 6d, 


TH E UNIVERSE; 
THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 


A SKETCH OF CONTRASTS IN CREATION AND MARVELS REVEALED AND EXPLAINED 
BY NATURAL SCIENCE. 


3y F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 
Tilustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, and Four Coloured Plates. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, in 8vo, 15s, bound. 


OF HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“ The present volume is superior in sustained interest to that by which it was preceded. 
are so picturesquely narrated that the reader is carried away by the narrative.”"—Athenwum. 

“This volume fascinates the reader's imagination and stimulates his curiosity, whilst throwing floods of pure 
light on several of the most perplexing matters of James I.'s reign. Not inferior to any of the author's previous 
works of history in respect of discernment and logical soundness, it equals them in luminous expression, and 
surpasses some of them in romantic interest.”—Pos¢. 

“Mr. Dixon has never done anything finer than this second volume of his history of the Tower. Among all 
his works it is at once the most brilliant and the most attractive.—Sua, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


VOL. II. 


The whole details 





OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 
With Map, post 8vo, 15s. 
MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EGYPT, 
CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, INCLUDING 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Also, with Maps, 2 vols. post Svo, 24s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE, 


THE PENINSULA OF SINAI, EDOM, AND THE SYRIAN DESERTS, WITH DETAILED 
DESCRIPTIONS OF JERUSALEM, PETRA, DAMASCUS, AND PALMYRA. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





In November, will be published. 
THE 
ODES, EPODES, AND SATIRES OF HORACE. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, TOGETHER WITH A LIFE OF HORACE. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 
In this Edition (the Third of the Odes and Epodes) a Translation of the Satires has been for the first time added 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK BY DR. BEALE, F.RS. 


PROTOPLASM; or, Life, Force, and Matter. 


With Eight Coloured Plates. 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS, 





The following can now be had:— 


LIFE of LORD BYRON; with his Letters 


and Journals. By THOMAS Moore, Author of 

f 
*TLallah Rookh,” &c. With Frontispiece and Vie. 
nettes. 6 vols. Feap. 8vo, 18s. ‘ 


MOORE'S LIFE of LORD BYRON; with 


his Letters and Journals. One Volume. With 
Portraits. Royal 8vo, 9s. 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
With Frontispiece aud Viguettes. 10 vols, Feap. 


Syvo, 30s. 


4. 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 


One Volume. With Illustrations. Royal 8yo, 93, 


A LIBRARY EDITION. Portrait, 6 vols 


Svo, 458. 


A POCKET EDITION. 8 vols. 16mo, 20s, 
Or, separately :— 


CHILDE HAROLD, 2s 64. 
TALES and POEMS. 2s 64. 
MISCELLANIES, 2 vols. 5s, 
DRAMAS. 2 vols, 5s, 

DON JUAN. 2 vols. 5s, 
BEAUTIES of BYRON. 3s 6d. 


The PEARL EDITION of LORD BYRON'S 
POETICAL WORKS. One Volume. Post 8yo. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


SAMPSON LOW AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY. 





‘. 
NORMANDY PICTURESQUE: a 


New Artistic Book of Travel. By Henry BLACK- 
BURN, Author of “ Artists and Arabs,” &c. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, with numerous L)lustrations, lés. 


9 


The LAST of the TASMANIANS: 
a History of the Biack War in Van Diemen’s 
Land. By JAmes Bonwick, F.R.G.S., Fellow of 
the Ethnological Society, &c., &c. With numerous 
I)lustrations, 16s. 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in 
PARAGUAY: a Narrative of Personal Service and 
he Paraguayans. By G. F. 


Captivity amongst t 
stant-Surgeon Paraguayan 


MASTERMAN, late A 
Military Service. Svo, with Map. 12s. 


4. 
LETTERS from the EAST. Notes of 
a Visit to Egypt and Palestine. By WILLIAM 
CULLEN BRYANT, 12mo, cloth, 6s 6d 


WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. By 
Lovis VIARDOT. Square demy 8vo, illustrated 
with Ten Autotype Keproductions of Celebrated 
Engravings, and Thirty Woodcuts. Handsomely 
bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d, 

6. 

REMARKABLE LIFE and _ DIS- 
COVERIES of SEBASTIAN CABOT of BRISTOL, 
the Founder of Great Britain's Maritime Power, 
Discoverer of America aud its First Colonizer. By 
J. F. NIcHouts, City Librarian, Bristol. Square 
crown 8vo, printed at the Chiswick Press, with 
Marginal Notes, &c., price 7s 6d. 


7 
VICTOR HUGO'S TOILERS of the 
SEA. Illustrated Edition, square demy Svo. with 
60 graphic Illustrations by Chifflart, beautifully 
printed on toned paper, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SMALL 
BOY. By the Author of “School Days at Saxon- 
burst.” “With frontispiece by Sidney P. Hall. 
Small post, cloth extra, 5s. 

Son, and Marstoy, 153 





London: SAMPSON Low, 
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BOOKS. 


NEW 


In royal 4to, with ornamental binding, 42s. 


TWELVE PARAB LES OF OUR LORD. 


TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN| COLOURS 
FROM SKETCHES TAKEN IN TUE EAST, BY McENIRY. 
With Frontispiece, from a picture by JouN JeL.icoe, and Illuminated Texts and 
Borders. [Vert week, 


iT PpWwp 4 TIT PN pa. 
DURER of NURNBERG: the 
History of his Life, with a translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
account of his Works. By Mrs. CHAkLES HEATON. Royal Svo, with 30 
Photographic and Autotype IWustrations, in ornamental bi nding, 31s 6d. 


[Vert week. 
The BRITISH EXPEDITION in ABYSSINIA. 
Compiled fri ial and authentic documents. 


of By Captain H. M. Hozier, 
late Ass istant Mili: 


ry Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala, Svo, 9s. [This day. 
OLD ENG LISH HISTORY for CHILDREN. 
By E. A. Freeman, M.A, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Extra feap. 
8vo, with 5 Coloured Maps, 6s. [This day. 


TALES of OLD TR AVE EL. 


Henry Krinesiry. ¥.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, with Eight full-page 
Huard, cloth, nin vie 6s. 


GLOBE EDITION of SPENSER. 
plete Works. Edited from Original Editions and MSS., 
With a Memoir by J. W. HALES, M.A, Globe 8yo, 3s 6d. 


CANON WESTCOTT’S “The CHRISTIAN 


LIFE MANIFOLD and ONE.” Six Sermons preached in Peterborough 
Cathedral. Crown Svo, 2s 6d, [Vert week, 


The LIGHT of the WORLD. An Essay. By 
Averstus 8S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, (-Vext week. 


STRONG DRINK and TOBACCO SMOKE. 
The Structure, Growth, and Uses of Malt, Hops, Yeast, and Tobacco, With 
167 Original Tilustrations. By Henry P. Prescott, F.L.S. 8yvo, 7s = , 

[Vert week. 





ALBRECHT 





Re-narrated by 
flustrations by 
[This day. 


r 
The Com- 
by R. Morris. 
[ This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND CO, 
PUBLISHERS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.—NOW READY. 
In handsome portfolio, price £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the GRACES and VIRTUES 
of LIFE. Twenty-four Pictures, mounted on cardboard, printed in Oil Colours 
from Original Paintings by J. O. Watson, H. le Jeune, C. Green, Henry Warren, 
Francis Walker, H. C. Selous, E. Duncan, F. G. Skill, E. J. Poynter, J. Mahony, 
M. E. Edwards, E. H. Wehnert. 

In imperial 4to, gilt and gilt edges, price £1 Is. 
SECOND EDITION. 

The NOBILITY of LIFE: its Graces and Virtues. 
Edited by L. V. With Illustrations, Borders, and Vignettes, engraved by 
Dalziels, and 24 pages of Original Designs, printed in Colours by Kronheim and 
Evans. 





RECENT 


THE CHANDOS POETS. 
In crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt; or morocco, 15s, 
ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. Only complete Edition, 
= by the Author, with many Original Pieces, Eight Steel Plates, and 
ortrait. 
Uniform with the above, same price, 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
POETS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 
LEGENDARY BALLADS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 
WARNE'S HOUSEHOLD NOVELS. 
A Series of Original Works of Fiction. Healthy in their Tone and Taste. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 
The KNIGHT’S RANSOM. By L. 
Editor of “The Home Book.” With Original Illustrations. 
. Uniform with the above, same price. 
ONE YEAR; or, the Three Homes. A Book for Girls. By 


J. M. P. 
On the EF DG E of the STORM. isd the Author of ‘ Made- 


moiselle Mo 
In large crown Svo, price 3s 3 6d, cloth gilt. 

JULIAN ; or, Scenes inJudea. By the Rev. Wrtt1am 

WARE, With Steel Frontispiece and Vignette. 

Uniform with the above, same price, and by the 
eens Rev. WILLIAM WARE, 
ZENOBIA, QUEEN of PALMYRA. 
SOME and the EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


VALENTINE, 


In small crown Svo., price 3s 6d, cloth gilt. 
The SCHOOL-BOY BARONET. By the Hon. Mrs. 
C.GREENE. With ew Illustrations, 
8 loth gilt, Illustrate «l, and by the same Autho: 
FILLING UP the € HINIKS, 2s _  " 
CUSHIONS and COR NER , 2. 


In square feap. Svo, a 2s 6d, cloth gilt. 
SYDNE yo Ss" lU AR I'; or, Love Seeketh not Her Own. 


By C. D. Be With Dlustrations, 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD, & Co. 


NEW WORKS. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


OCTOBER. 


No. CCLXVL, 
Svo, price 63, 

CONTENTS, 
1. THE (2CUMENICAL COUNCIL, 
2. FRESHFIELDS TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASTS. 
% THE DUC DAUMALE'’S LIVES OF THE CONDES. 
THORNTON ON LABOUR. 
5. COUNT BISMARCK. 
3. ROBINSON'S PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS. 
7. FERGUSSON ON TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 
. DIARIES OF CRABB ROBINSON. 
. INDIAN JUDGES, BRITISH AND NATIVE, 
10. THE VICTORIAL OF DON PEDRO NINO. 
11, MILL'S SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 


ALBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS; 
containing his Journal and other Writings: with Complete Catalogues of his 
Engravings, &c. By W. B. Scort, Author of “ Half-Hour Lectures on the Fine 
and Ornamental Arts.’ Svo, with Dlustrations. [Vert week. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. 
Edited by his Wimow. 


In FAIRYLAND ; 


World. 
16 Plates 


= ~~ oN 


y 


» ‘ » inn 
By C. R. Wenp. 
With Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo, price 8s 6d. 
Pictures from the Elf- 
By Ricnarp Doyte. With a Poem by W.ALLINGHAM. In folio, with 
Designs printed in Colours, price 31s 6.1. 

[On November 6. 


containing 35 


IRENE. By W. Srevart Trencn, Author of 


“ Realities of Irish Life.” 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations and a Photograph. 


[Early in December. 


The (ZCUMENICAL COUNCIL and _ the 


INFALLIBILITY of the ROMAN PONTIFF: a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy. 
By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. Syo, price 2s 6d. 
[Next week, 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of 


ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. By 
THOMAS CobBE, Barrister. S8vo, 16s. 


ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


MILL, Fifth Edition. 8vo, price 1s. 


A HISTORY of WALES, derived from Authentic 


Sources. By JANE WILLIAMS, Ysgafell. [Nearly ready, 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, to the 


DEATH of CHARLES L. By J. R. ANDRrews, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


NGLAND, from the Fall of 


By J. A. Froupe, MLA. Vola, 
[/n November. 


CHRISTIANITY 
a Social, Political, and 
st Svo, 31s 6d. 


By Joun STUART 


1 vol. 8vo. 


HISTORY of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
XL. and XIL, in 8vo, completing the Work. 


MABELDEAN; or, 


REVERSED; being the History of a Noble Family: 
Theological Novel. By OWEN Gower, of Gaybrook, 3 vols, po 


THROUGH the NIGHT: a Tale of the Times. 


To which is added, ONWARD; or, a Summer Sketch. By WALTER SWEETMAN, 
B.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s, 


STRONG and FREE; or, First Steps towards 
Social Science. By the Author i“ “My Life, and What shall I Do with It?" 


Svo, 10s 6d, 


TRACES of HISTORY in the NAMES of 
PLACES: with a Vocabulary of the Roots out of which the Names of Places 
in England and Wales are formed. By FLAVELL EpMuNDs, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ANALYSIS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Paxt L, Grammar; Part IL, Etymologica!l Derivations; Pant IIL, Praxis 
Papers. By L PLANT FLeMineé, M.A., B.C.L. Crown Svo, 


and Examination 
[Now ready. 


Firz- 


15a, 


HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. 


WYGRAM, 15th (the King’s) Hussars. 8vo, with numerous [lustrations, price 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality and 
for finish and durability, as follows :— 























| s$5/ .[/[a at 
|}o= | Bis Mo 
s71;s/a/6 
c= | a a tq 
—_—_— i] 
j£sa£8,d/£ s.d£8.d 
12 Table Forks:.....c.c0-0scceeee 1110 ./2 1 2 “a 8. 
12 Table Spoons . am. 1. ss. 
12 Dessert Forks.... 22.8 TT... 
12 Dessert Spoons . jl 2.41 7 (210.211. 
12 Tea Spoons .......0000 i ee se Se me 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 9 .|. 19.1. 19 .]. 186 
2 Sauce Ladles ,,....... 6 i. 8.|. 8 .|. 8. 
1 Gravy Spoon ......... i. €.1. 8. 9 “|> 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls eA. e “b. 4./. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbow].|. 16). 2.). 2.}. 28 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......). 26. 36). 36). 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers | ee 8. SL Se. 
1 Butter Knife ....... fo Sle Be Ble 28 
1 Soup Ladle .... |- 1, 1 MB .1. Bh; 
1 Sugar Sifter.................. er 8 4.|. 4.|. 46 
ea 
DO csisontnns £9 1611160128 61326 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks .,,£1 2s 0d per doz. 
Dessert ,, - «. 168 0d s 
Tea Spoons ... poe «+ 10s 0d ” 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and fish-eating knives and forks and carvers, 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
—They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitencss of 
workmanship. 
Black Register Stoves ........scsssseseessereeres 8s to £9 5s. 
Bright do, Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s to 
£33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders .......+000++ coccssececcoe’ 3s 6d to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders from £3 3s. to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces 
Fire-Irons..,......+ 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to ex- 
tent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 
Set of Three .. .. from 25s to 10 guineas. 
Ditto Iron ditto ., ... from 7s 6d to 4 guineas. 
Waiters, Cak d Baskets equally low. 


ARDEN WIRE WORK, consisting 
of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER STANDS, &c. 
Garden Syringes .., .» 48 6d to 268, 
Garden Engines ... ++» 268 Od to 105s. 
Garden Water Barrows... 45s 0d to 90s. 
Garden Rollers . 35s Od to 70s, 
Garden Chairs +» 68 6d to 30s. 
Garden Seats oes +» 168 0d to 908. 
Garden Tools and Watering Pots. 
Patent Lawn Mowers . 708 Od to 130s. 

To cut 10 inches ose +. £310 0 

» 12 do » ed 















’ 


Suitable for a Lady. 
To cut 14 inches ove «. £510 0 
” 6 


6 do. on ooo 
Suitable for a Man. 





WILLIAM S&S. 


BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, & PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SIIOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; 


and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 


PS gene MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 


For Bedsteads, Wide | aft. i4f.-6in 5ft. 











£8.d,/£58. a. £8. a, 
o B08 ts 1 R. 


Best Straw Paillasses .. | 
j: HG. 0s. . 18 
| 


Best French Alva Mattre:s 





















Best Cotton Flock Mattresses .,....). 16 .|1 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses....... an 8.5 Oe 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses ..,..,/1 1 6/1 11 61146 
Good White Wool Mattresses . 1 s8eé2 3.23 7. 
Extra Super Do. Do. ..... 210.|313.4 1 

Superior Horsehair Do. . 8.8 @¢ 
Extra Super Do. .......sceceseee 214./318.410. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing ....../3 5./4 76415. 
Extra Super Do. ... ‘Pe 1 re 
French Mattress for use 0 ingi2 . .j217.3 4. 
Extra Super Do. Do........ceceeccecesees 3 765 ..511. 
Beds, Poultry, at Is per ID......c0000 111.18 7 ca 

Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per Ib.../3 . .(5 518 


Do. Best White Do., at 3s per Ib..../4 . ./61767 12. 
Feather Pillows, 38 6d to 14s; Bolsters from 6s to 

29s 6d. Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety. 


{URNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed, China Toilet Ware in great variety from 
4s Set of Five Pieces, 


THE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 

STEADS in the KINGDOM. There are EIGHT 
LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appro- 
priate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads, from 10s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from lls; and 
cots, from 15s 6d; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £1 13s 6d to £45, 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW. Block tin, 
19s the setof six; elegant modern patterns, 35s 6d to 
49s 6d the set; Britannia metal, with or without silver- 
plated handles, £3 2s to £6 8s the set of five; electro- 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block tin hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 303 ; Britannia metal, 
21s to 80s; electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, 
£5 58; ditto on nickel, full size, £10, 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
PATTERNS.—Inspection is invited of this Sea- 
son's SHOW of LAMPS. The collection of French 
Moderateur Lamps, carefully selected at Paris, defies 
competition. The prices vary from 8sto £1717s. Each 
Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their proper 
action 
Pure Colza Oilis supplied at the Wholesale Price, 3s 6d 
per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 28 6d each ; Chimneys, 
6d each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. 
Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great 
variety. 


YEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale at from 30s 


to £6. -_—_ 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendanis, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him, and present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 
12s 6d to £23, 








UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at prices that are 
remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales, 
Table. Dsert..Crvrs, 





Ivory Handles. 







8. a) 8. dj} ed, 
34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz; 13 .| 10 6) 5 . 
3}-inch fine ivory handles ......... }18 .| 14 5 9 
4inch ivory balance handles «| 21 .| 16 5 9 
4inch fine ivory handles ..... oe ek ae oe 
4-inch finest African ivory.. ioe: eek 
Ditto, with silver ferules | 42 .| 35 .| 18 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades 46 .| 33 .113 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ......) 25 .|19 .| 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ...... ‘84 .' 54 .' 8 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

and LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 

inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 

Show-Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, 

and some are objects of pure Vertii, the productions of 

the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 

Clocks, from 7s 6d to £45; Candelabra from 13s 6d 
to £16 10s per pair; Bronzes from 18s to £16 16s; 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s to £9; Pure Colza Oil, 
3s 4d per gallon. need 
| ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 

BRUSHES and TURNERY) and _ every 
Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS is 
arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 





1 } 2 3 | 4 
£8. dif s. di£ 8. dif 8. d. 
Kitchen Utensils.../68 8 8/24 8 11012 9318 1 
Brushes and Tur-! | 
BOTY  cocevoscsececes a 1 O15 1 6719 0) 325 
Total per set...'89 9 839 9 ZISI1L 917 0 6 

No. 1 suitable for any mansion; No. 2 suitable for 
2nd-class houses; No. 3 suitable for 3rd-class houses; 
No. 4 suitable for 4th-class houses, 

Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different lists. For particulars see Iilus- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 

OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 1s 9d to 150s:—Plain black open 
Scoops, from 1s 9d. Do. do. zinc-lined, from 4s 6d. 
Covered Box-scoops, from 4s 6d. Do, with Hand-scoop, 
from 10s 6d. Do. do., with fancy gold ornamentation, 
from 198. Highly finished and ornamented, and fitted 
with imitation ivory handles, from 30s to 150s. 

There is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal 
Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest, and at the same time the best and most 
varied, assortment in the world. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 88; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5128; Nursery, 18s to 388; 
Sponging, 6s to 32s; Hip, 13s to 31s 6d. A large 
assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from lls 6d to 48s the Set of Three. 


EFRIGERATORS, or PORTABLE 
»v ICE-HOUSES, constructed on the same principles 
as those recommended by the Wenham Lake Ice 
Company. 








Long. | Wide. | High. Price. 
No. 0...|[ft.1lin. | Ift. 6in. | 1ft.l0in. [£3 38 
No. in. | 1ft.1lin. | 2ft. Oin. | 4 4 





No. in. | 2ft. Oin. | 2ft. Oin. | 4 15 
No. ¢ 2ft. Oin. | 2ft. Oin. | 6 
No. 4...!3ft. 9in. | 2ft. 3in, | 2ft. Oin. | 7 10 

A small size, with Water Tank, £2 10s, 

A Large Cabinet ditto, £14 14s 0d. 

Ice Pails or Pots, 8s to 303. Ice Moulds, 6s 6d to 13s. 
Ice-Making Machines, 35s to 150s. 





THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater, Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


{ Belsize Park. City. 


DAILY:— V Brompton. Chelsea. 


Haverstock Hill. Holloway. Kensington. 
Kentish Town. 


Highbury. Islington. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


(Borough, Camberwell. | Herne Hill. | 
UBrixton. 


Clapham, Kennington. 


Lambeth. Tulse Hill. 
Peckham. 


| Kilburn. 


Pimlico. 
Notting Hill. Ss! 


repherd’s Bush. 


Wandsworth. 
Walworth. | 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIES, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 


will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON 


—————— 
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